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EMIGRANT VOICES FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
It was upon a raw and gusty.day in the beginning of 
October in the year 1841, that, accompanied by a small 
party of friends, I climbed the black and lofty bulk of 
the good ship the ‘Birman,’ a three-master of 800 
tons register, then lying in the river off Gravesend, 
and waiting but the arrival of her captain, absent on a 
final conference with the owners, to proceed on her des- 
tined voyage to New Zealand. The vessel carried a 
small store of merchandise, and had two hundred emi- 
grants on board. On getting upon deck, the scene that 
met our view appeared, to the inexperienced eyes of a 
landsman, one of inextricable confusion. A heavy shower 
had fallen not half an hour before; and the decks, filthy 
with mud and mire brought on board by visitors and 
lagging emigrants, were crowded and blocked up in all 
directions with stores of every description, mingled in in- 
describable disorder. Amidst countless coils of rope and 
cable, lines, chains, spars, poles, and timbers, casks, 
boxes, bales, and packages, sodden with the rain, certain 
imprisoned but invisible porkers were setting up their 
throats in testimony of their dissatisfaction; while a few 
others, either not yet housed, or broken loose, took their 
chance with the human population, and grunted among 
the cordage for the few stray vegetables scattered about. 
Near the entrance to the first cabin stood a couple of im- 
mense hencoops, cruelly crammed with living victims, 
whose ragged and ruffled heads, projecting through the 
rails, gave token of unwelcome contact with rough 
weather and rougher usage. Aloft in the rigging hung 
whole quarters of oxen, newly slain; and the occasional 
bleating of sheep, stowed away in some undiscoverable 
recess, gave proof of the praiseworthy determination to 
stick to fresh provisions as long as it was practicable to 
do so, Though a sprinkling rain was still falling, the 
deck was populous with emigrants and parting friends, 
about to be sundered in a few brief minutes, most 
of them probably for ever. Some were buoyant with 
hope, and already enjoyed the anticipation of employ- 
ment and plenty, which, it was but too plainly seen, they 
had long been strangers to. Others were altogether as 
downcast, and made but a sorry figure in the attempt to 
put a courageous face upon the matter. Some were bit- 
terly weeping; some, with uproarious but forced merri- 
ment, endeavoured to chase away the feeling to which 
they were ashamed to give expression. 

Not seeing the parties we were in search of among the 
scattered groups around us, I hailed the second mate, and 
inquired for Mr W——, who, with his wife and children, 
we were informed, was below, ‘ making all snug for the 
voyage, as they would drop down. the river in the course 
of the night.? Making our way as well as we could to- 
wards the open hatchway, over piles of packages and 
through parties of miserable leave-takers, we contrived 


at length to get down the ladder, into the huge belly of 
the Birman. Though a few candles glimmered here and 
there through the enormous length of the emigrant ship, 
the darkness was too great at first for us to distinguish 
anything that was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
hatchway; but as our vision grew by degrees accustomed 
to the gloom, a scene altogether new to most of us broke 
upon our view—a scene which one might perhaps seek in 
vain elsewhere to equal, either in picturesqueness of effect 
or intensity of interest. The disorder here was even 
greater than on the deck above. Every kind of recep- 
tacle, box, basket, bundle, and cask, of all shapes and 
sizes, were piled up or scattered on the floor, and amongst 
them all stood, sat, squatted, or lounged, as best they 
might, more than a hundred persons, of various callings, 
of all ages, and both sexes. Some had evidently tramped 
it for a long distance, and were resting-after their journey 
in the oblivion of sleep, in spite of the din of voices and 
the lumbering of heavy articles above and around them. 
Others were just arrived, and busily engaged in the vain 
attempt to find or make some vacant space whereon to 
settle themselves and their little store of provisions and 
goods. Some were clamorous to be shown their particular 
berths; and others loudly complained of the locality 
allotted them, far from the hatchway, and in almost total 
darkness. Crowds of little children, who could scarcely 
walk, totted about among the lumber, prattling, and 
pleased with the novelty of the sight; and aged men and 
women, whom one would have thought willing to rest in 
a native grave, sat calm and still amidst the hubbub, 
waiting to be disposed of when their turn should come. 
I questioned one old woman, whose face was a complete 
quilting of wrinkles, and who could hardly have been 
less than ninety, but could obtain no intelligible reply. 
With an aspect of unconscious stolidity, she squatted 
upon a small bundle, and sucking the end of an empty 
dudeen, gazed vacantly around her. I learned from a 
bystander that she was grandmother and great-grand- 
mother of a large party of self-exiles, bound to the anti- 
podes, and ‘ of course could not be left behind.’ 

Close by sat a pretty, interesting young woman, upon a 
blue-spotted trunk, writing a letter—an upturned cask 
her sole table and desk, her inkstand a teacup; her tears 
fell faster upon the paper than the words from her pen, 
which every now and then she laid down to wring her 
hands, and hide her anguished head in her handker- 
chief. ‘Come, Annie, my girl,’ said a smart young fel- 
low at length, ‘let me finish it for you: I’ll tell the 
old folks how merry we all are.’ And he took the pen 
from her hand, and assisting her tenderly up the ladder, 
as he said, ‘for a mouthful of air,’ he sat down and soon 
completed the epistle. By this time Mr W——, whom, 
with his wife and family, we had come to see, emerged 
from the gloom, and beckoned me and my party to that 
portion of the long vault which had been allotted for 
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their use. Two small cupboard-looking recesses, about 
six feet long, and half that in width and height, 
formed the whole accommodation for himself, wife, and 
family for the next five or six months. By dint, however, 
of cleaning and curtaining, it had been made to assume 
some aspect of comfort ; and as the adventurers had pre- 
viously made up their minds for something even worse 
than this, they were not disappointed or cast down by the 
reality. In choosing a career of certain hardship and 
privation, in the hope of eventual success, W—— had 
judged, and had judged wisely, that it was as well to 
begin with self-denial. Had he spent a good portion of 
his little capital in securing a cabin passage, he might 
doubtless have escaped much inconvenience on the voyage; 
but it is certain that at the end of it he would have en- 
tered on his labours with diminished means, and most 
probably a less enterprising spirit. Having inspected and 

ised his domestic arrangements, and deposited our 
contributions to the marine larder, and said all the en- 
couraging things we could think of, and cracked as many 
jokes as we could bring to bear (all our serious saws and 
admonitions having been expended long before), we began, 
from the very nature of our position, to flag into silence, 
which would have been followed by sadness, but for 
W——’s sensible proposition to show us the lions of the 
ship. So, pushing aside the little curtain that had en- 
closed our privacy, we rose to follow him. 

Things were already changing for the better: the sun 
was shining brightly down the hatchway; much of the 
heterogeneous lumber had been stowed away; and half the 
late population had gone upon deck to enjoy the pleasant 
sun. Still, the place was crowded, and we had some diffi- 
culty in making our way through the numerous groups all 
busy in packing, cramming, or arranging, Some of the 
berths, situated far away from the light of day, and visible 
only by the gleam of a dull candle suspended in a horn 
lantern, seemed to me awfully dismal quarters for a half 
year’s residence, and that partly between the tropics. 
Between the berths, which were on each side of the vessel, 
was heaped a pile of merchandise and ballast reaching 
almost breast-high, and extending nearly the entire 
length of the interior. On approaching the darkest and 
most distant part, we came upon a singularly picturesque 
spectacle. Around the light of a single lantern, suspended 
from a cross-beam, were congregated about a dozen middle- 
aged men, of the class of respectable operatives, or perhaps 
small tradesmen : as we drew near, they were singing, in 
hoarse but manly tones, the last stave of that well-known 
hymn of John Wesley’s, beginning— 

* When passing through the watery deep, 
1 ask in faith His promised aid.’ 


As the last words, ‘ And flourish, unconsumed in fire,’ 
died away, or were rather drowned in the confused and 
incessant noise above and around them, the oldest of the 
little band, clasping his work-worn hands, said solemnly, 
* Let us pray!’ Our party stopped involuntarily to wit- 
ness, perhaps to participate in, this act of devotion. The 
speaker, raising his head, upon which the red light cast a 
lurid glare, commenced an ardent, almost agonizing 
prayer to that great and good Being to whose guardian 
care they were about to commit themselves. However 
much good taste or refined education might revolt at the 

logy of his petition, it was impossible to deny 
that the spirit of it was eminently suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. As he proceeded, he grew more 
loud and energetic in his requests, and the perspiration 
streamed down his channelled features, and literally 
dripped upon his garments. It was a scene which Rem- 
brandt might have embodied in a glorious picture: the 


gleaming light on the face of the principal figure, par- 
tially obstructed by the shadow of his clasped hands ; the 
deep, dense darkness of the background; the dim-dis- 
covered forms of the more distant figures of the group; 
the statue-like, motionless physiognomy of the nearer 
listeners contrasted with the supplicating earnestness of 
the speaker—all together supplied the materials for a 
composition such as that monarch of the ‘ dark masters’ 
delighted to portray. When the prayer was ended, we 
proceeded with our tour of inspection ; and having com- 
pleted the examination of the steerage, gladly emerged 
again upon the upper deck. By this time the sun was 
getting very low, and the moment of our departure was 
at hand. I need not dwell upon our leave-taking ; all 
must probably feel on such occasions what our little 
party felt, that, next to the final separation at the bed 
of death, a parting like this is the most painful and 
affecting. 

When the morning sun shone upon the hills above the 
town of Gravesend, the black-looking bulk of the Birman, 
for so many days an object of curiosity and interest, had 
disappeared from the river; and the good ship was by 
this time, we thought, in full sail down the Channel, the 
wind being apparently fair for a speedy course to the 
Atlantic. With fervent prayers for the safety and suc- 
cess of our emigrant friends, we returned home to await 
with patience for the earliest tidings of their good or evil 
fortune. 

The first news was by a letter received a few days after, 
dated Deal, October 17, 1841. By it we learned that our 
anticipations of a fair wind had not been realised, that 
the party had already suffered extremely from sea-sick- 


ness and rough weather, that the nights they had passed _ 


on board had been awfully miserable and discouraging, 
and that the majority of the emigrants were already 
longing to set foot once more on land, and loudly regret- 


ting that ever they had committed themselves to the — 


hateful sea. The vessel had been driven back twice in 
attempting to start from the Downs, and the passengers 


were looking forward with perfect horror to a third at- | 


tempt which was to be made that night, That attempt, 
however, was successful ; and clearing the Downs on the 
morning of the 18th, the Birman proceeded onwards on 
what proved eventually a speedy and prosperous voyage. 


After this, anxious eyes were directed from day to day 


for many months to the ‘shipping intelligence’ in the 
columns of the ‘ Times;’ but it seemed that the Birman 
had escaped the observation of every returning vessel, 


her name not being once mentioned as either spoken or | 


seen after her departure. 


The next news was a letter from Mrs W——, dated 


Cape of Good Hope, December 30, 1841. The following 
are extracts :—‘ Here we are at the Cape, and a delightful 
place it is, especially to us who have been tossing for ten 
weeks on the billows. What a luxury is soft bread and 
fresh meat! Everything we could desire is brought on 
board to us, and all very cheap. We have good wine at 
fourpence and sixpence a bottle, and fine mutton and 


beef at three-halfpence a pound. Many of our com- | 


panions would like to land here, and finish their journey, 
employment being plentiful, and provisions so cheap; 
but they say that rent is very high. .. . We have had a 
very favourable voyage, considering all things; we have 
parted with the sea-sickness, and taken up with voracious 


appetites, which we indulge abundantly here, having | 


nothing else to do. . . . This is the last day of the year, 
and as warm as the summer at home; we have lots of 
the finest apricots, oranges, lemons, cucumbers, and all 
the summer fruits and salads; and in a few weeks they 
say the apples will be ripe. . . . Grog was served round 
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to all on Christmas Day, and we are to have a pint of 
wine each to-morrow, New-Year’s Day. Our dear mother’s 
birth-day was also the captain’s, and all on board made 
merry upon the occasion. You will easily imagine that 
my thoughts were with = all in England. ... The 
captain is very good and kind, and always at his post— 
one would think he never went to bed; but he is terribly 
severe with the unruly. We have also a capital doctor, 
who is very skilful and attentive ; he is chaplain as well, 
and reads prayers to us every Sunday morning... . 
We have had six deaths—five children, and one woman, 
who was in a decline when she came on board. We have 
also had three births: the babies are all doing well. 


There is not one invalid at present on board. Our own|I 


health is excellent, and our children thrive at sea... . 
By the time you receive this, I trust we shall all be safe 
in New Zealand.’ 

The following are extracts from some of the various 
letters received since the arrival of the emigrants in New 
Zealand, arranged according to their respective dates, 
from 1842 up to 1847. They may serve, perhaps, to inte- 
rest the general sop as well as to show the emcee | 
emigrant something of the feeli and experience o 
those who have gone before Mat while they exhibit 
simply the various states of mind consequent upon sur- 
rounding circumstances, and the marvellous force of use 
and custom in Fame reconciling, and at length 
endearing, to us objects of our annoyance and dis- 
like. 


From Mrs W——. 
Port NicHoxson, July 28, 1842. 

. «+. After leaving the Cape, we had a very good and 
generally ees passage, until we had almost reached 
the island of New Zealand. We then unfortunately 
deviated from the right course in making the land, and 
should have run upon a sunken coral reef, and suffered a 
miserable shipwreck, perhaps with the loss of all our 
lives, but for the timely warning of a stranger, who, 
seeing the course we were taking, put off in his boat, and 
was, by the providence of God, just in time to intercept 
us while we were yet within a few hundred yards of the 
sunken reef. We soon recovered the right track, and at 
length reached the harbour in safety. We all landed 
the next day, and were not long of finding out what a 
wretched place we had come to. What will become of 
us? ... On getting on shore, we found that the building 
intended for our use and accommodation had been appro- 
priated by a ship-load of emigrants, who had had the 
good fortune to arrive a few days before we did. The 
result was, that we were all crammed into a large empty 
storehouse, just like an old barn, filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, and overrun with swarms of small rats. Here a 
space was chalked out for each family on the rough 


her in regard to you.* Oh it is a sad thing, my dear 
sister, to be banished to this outlandish place at the end 
of the earth! I shall never make up my mind to stay 
here. My heart is not in my own bosom, but at home 
with you in my native land. Heaven grant that I may 
be permitted to see it again. . . . The natives are a fine 
race of people, but very dark skinned; most of them are 
very much tattooed about the face in fanciful patterns ; 
but I understand the missionaries have almost persuaded 
them to abandon the practice, which is as painful as it 
is absurd. Their language appears to me to be very 
difficult to learn; we have picked up a few words, how- 
ever, and shall speak it in time, if we stay here long, as 

fear we shall, not having the means to get away. 

From Mrs W——. 
* WELLINGTON, October 2, 1842, 

*I send this by a friend, who, happy man, is returning 
to England. .... Land here, so situated as to be of any 
use, is beg | dear. We are renting a small piece, barely 
sufficient for the site of a decent house, for which we pay 
L.9 om, We have built a small house upon it, and 
opened a store, what we should call a shop at home. 
We sell whatever we can buy, anything or everything; 
and are getting a tolerable business, mostly with the 
moaries (natives): we have numbers of these flocking to 
our store daily; articles of clothing and bread are what 
they chiefly purchase; particularly the bread, of which 
they can never have enough. George has occasional 
employment at his trade, so that we manage to go on 
and save a little. But I can assure you that much de- 

ption is practised in England relative to this colony: 
great numbers of our fellow- gers are half-starved 
through want of employment. Very few indeed get on 
well, and those that do, would get on anywhere, being 
persons who pew both prudence and capital: a poor 
man can hardly be in a worse place than this. It isa most 
miserable country in the winter; such continual storms 
and tempests of rain and wind prevail as you in England 
have no notion of. I could not once venture out of doors 
for weeks together, and if George..or Tom went out on 
business, they returned on all occasions wet thro to 
the skin: you cannot hold an umbrella, and it would be 
of no use if you could. . . . There is one thing here that 
annoys and disgusts us much, and that is, the gross immo- 
rality that prevails among the colonists; they seem to 
have left every moral and religious obligation behind 
them. The bishop has lately landed here; he is much 
liked at present; I hope his example and exertions, which 
were very much wanted, will be of general use..... 
Notwithstanding the wet, we all retain our health won- 
derfully. The dear children are better than ever they 
were; baby trots about quite sturdily, and grows apace. 
They will be little moaries before long, learning the 
language much faster than we who are grown up can do, 


flooring, and here our little property, together with rations 
for a fortnight, were conveyed, and we were finally left 
for good and all to shift for ourselves. Of all the heart- 
breaking spectacles I ever witnessed, this was the worst. 
The most sanguine lost heart; and many of the women 
could do nothing but weep and wring their hands. I 
could have done the same for very wretchedness, but 
seeing that my husband wore a face as dismal as the 
rest, I thought it would be better policy to put the best 
aspect I could upon the business: so I got him to help 
Tom in arranging our things; and while he was busy in 
nailing up a curtain across our corner, I went out (taking 
a little girl with me, who had been very kind in nursing 
our baby during the voyage) into the wood, which was 
close by, and cutting a number of small twigs, we 
managed to make a broom; with this we returned, and 
set about sweeping the floor of the barn. Our example 
was soon followed by others, and in the course of the day 
we contrived to give the place some appearance of com- 
fort; after which we made the discovery that we were 
better off even here than on ship-board, as we could go 
out and in as we chose. But my heart misgives me 
sadly. ... 1 have written to dear mother, and if she 
does not get the letter, which they say is very doubtful, 


esis I have e the same request to 


However , 1 know more of it than when I wrote last, the 
natives having formed our principal society for the time 
we have been here. They are very fond of us, because 
we are uniformly kind to them: they call us by our 
Christian names, and are as familiar as you would be; 
they are very fond and proud of nursing the children, 
which they do in the most gentle and tender manner.’ 
From Mr W—. 
* WELLINGTON, December 11, 1842. 

Dear R——, After an absence of fourteen months, I 
sit down to give you a brief account of our experience 
since we left Bath. Had I known the amount of priva- 
tion and discomfort we should have had to undergo dur- 
ing the voyage, it is very certain we should never have 
undertaken it. Five months shut up, and half-stifled in 
darkness—it is horrible to think of; but, thank Heaven, 
we have survived it all, and got here in safety. I can 
give you but a poor description of the country. As far 
as I have seen yet, it appears to be all mountain and 
vale, and trees—trees, everywhere trees; and what seems 


* During the period of seven years that the correspondence has 
now lasted, the miscarriage of letters has amounted on both sides 
to about twelve per cent. 
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strange to us, are always in full leaf, there being 
to kill the ++ On firs 
arriving here I was completely bewi » everything 
was so different from our expectations. I soon saw that 
the idea of living by my trade of plumbing, and glazing, 
and painting, was out of the question, and what to do for 
a livelihood was the puzzle. I hired a small house of 
two rooms, built of clay, and thatched with a kind of 
coarse reedy grass, which the natives call towee towee. 
Hither we removed our little property, and sat down to 
mder on the means of getting bread for ourselves and 
Tittle ones. As to buying land for the purpose of culti- 
vation, our means would not suffice; cleared land is far 
too dear, and uncleared land would be of no use to us. 
My applications for employment were of no avail; the 
place is swarming with idle hands willing to work; two 
days a week is above the average employment for each. 
Considering these things, I resolved upon opening a shop, 
or store, as they call it here, for the sale of anything for 
which a market could be found. This course was, in fact, 
the only thing that remained to us. I had no choice but 
Hobson’s. As no shop was to be got, we had to rent a 
piece of land, and build one. I got a small patch of 
ground, 60 fect by 24, for which we are paying L.9 a year. 
On this Tom and I set to work with right good-will, and 
soon managed—thanks to our carpentering practice—to 
knock up a decent dwelling, with a good roomy shop. 
But the building materials drained my purse almost to 
the dregs, and had we not fortunately possessed a pretty 
good share of linens and wearables, we should have had 
nothing wherewith to commence our commerce. We 
tumbled everything saleable into the store, and happily 
customers soon made their appearance. Had we 
any capital to begin with, we should have made a thriv- 
ing business by this time; but we are gradually improv- 
ing, and have good hopes that, with the assistance 
what little employment we can pick up, the store will 
in the long-run support us all. I save every penny I 
possibly can, and attend the auctions which take place 
on the arrival of vessels. Upon all kinds of goods I 
realise a fair profit; and everything will sell. As I have 
made a point of meeting my engagements punctually— 
never, in fact, speculating at all, but buying only what I 
knew I could pay for—my credit is » and we can con- 
sequently get goods with a reasonable accommodation as 
to time. But our purchases are not confined to the auc- 
tion sales; we buy many things from the natives, and 
more from the colonists; many of our fellow-passen 
have sold the very clothes from their backs through des- 
titution. We are often grieved at the melancholy posi- 
tion of persons, formerly in a respectable sphere of life 
in England, who have here parted with everything of 
value that they , and now lead a miserable and 
degraded life, skulking in the woods, and drowning their 
sorrows in drink whenever they can pick up a shilling. 
. ... The nominal high here is a delusion, work 


being so scarce through the multiplicity of hands, while | phe the best 


the — of provisions are anything but favourable to 
families: beef is 1s. a pound, mutton the same; fresh pork 
is 9d., salt pork, 7d.; butter, fresh, 3s. 6d., salt, 2s. 8d.; 
bread is considered cheap now at 1s, 2d. the four-pound 
loaf..... The ual rain here is a nuisance, 
and the tempests of wind are terrific. I expect our 
house will be blown about our ears. Earthquakes are 
another pleasant accompaniment to our condition: we 
were greatly alarmed with the first, but now take little 
notice of them, they are so frequent. Have lately had 
an awful fire, which destroyed fifty houses in one night, 
and ruined many who considered themselves doing well. 
The sufferers have been partially relieved by a general 
subscription. .... We can never make up our minds 
to stay in this place, and so soon as we can save a suffi- 
cient sum to take us elsewhere, or to bring us back to 
England, we have determined to bid a final farewell to 
New Zealand.’ 


From Mrs W—. 


* WELLINGTON, September 4, 1843. 
+... I don’t know how to thank you for the articles 


of | ing, with a violent gale of wind, the vessel was unable to 


you have so kindly sent; you have used the best judg- | 
ment in their selection, and they will be of great service | 
to us; but we are ashamed to tax your generosity so | 
largely. .... Am happy to say that our condition is 
improved, and is still improving: we live now almost as 
comfortably as we did at home. Prices are much more 
reasonable than when we arrived; and as we, keeping a 
store, procure much of our provisions at trade-price, our 


housekeeping expenses are very moderate indeed. We 
have every reason for thankfulness, especially seeing that 
many around us are in great distress. I have as much 
employment as I choose in dressmaking, mostly for the 
native women; but having lately enlarged our house, and 
having four lodgers besides our own family to attend to, 
I cannot spare much time for the needle. We have now 
furnished our house quite English fashion, and hung up 
the pictures which we brought from home on the walls. 
We put upa stout dresser in the new kitchen, and ar- 

the wares as at home; but an earthquake shook 
some of them off, and we have railed in the shelves as 
they do at sea. George has at this moment plenty to do 
at his trade, and is employing two journeymen to assist 
him; so that you see things have a much better aspect 
than when I wrote last, at least with us. .... This isa 
very healthy country: those attacks to which I was al- 
ways my om are here much lighter and briefer than they 
were at home, and my general health is better: my hus- 
band is always well, and the children thrive in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and are full of fun and spirits. .... 
You have heard, of course, of the shocking massacre at 
Cloudy Bay on Sunday morning, June 18. We were all 
thrown into alarm by the unexpected arrival of the 
government brig, with a demand for a general turn out 
to act as reinforcements, George volunteered, with a 
number more, and they went on board; but a squall aris- 


get out of the bay, and the volunteers came ashore again. 
‘oor Cotterel was the only one of the murdered party 
whom we knew; we had seen him but a few weeks before. 
It must have been a dreadful shock to his friends and 
relatives at Bath. He was much liked and respected 
here. . . . . We are beginning now to feel at home in 
New Zealand, and are anxious for the peace and prospe- 
tity of the colony,’ 
From Mrs W——. 
* WeLiincton, May 22, 1944. 

Dear A——, Having a sudden opportunity of sending 
a letter, I write this for the sole purpose of inviting you 
to come out and join us. This is a selfish request I 
know, and I would not make it, but from the conviction 
that you would be much the gainer through complyin 
with it. Our business is greatly increased, and we stan 
much in need of assistance: we could make you very 
comfortable in every respect, as we have abundance of 
everything, and to spare. George says if you will come 
out, he will pay your passage. When = get this, it will 

season for setting out, and you will have no 
difficulty in finding a v We are all in excellent 
health, and doing well in every respect. I can say with 
truth I have never been so happy in my life before. Our 
difficulties have all vanished by degrees, through the con- 
tinual blessing of Heaven. We are building a nice new 
house, which will be ready for your reception before you 
can arrive: am expecting an addition to my family. 
Do come, and share our prosperity: you will find pleasant 
society in the neighbourhood, and all the comforts, and 
more, that you have been used to at home, without the 
unceasing toil and anxiety which I know you undergo. 
Pray do come.’ .... 

Frou Mr W—. 
* December 6, 1844. 

- . +» Thank Heaven things are altered much for the 
better since my last. Our business has succeeded far be- 
yond our expectations, and if it should now take a bad 
turn, and even desert us altogether, we shall not be with- 
out the means of making another experiment. In the 
meanwhile we do a capital trade, and have been obliged 
to “ pull down our barns, and build greater.” Our com- 
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merce is mainly with the natives, who are ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and earn a great deal of money. It is not the 
fate of this nation to “ melt away before the whites,” you 
may take your oath. We supply them with provisions, 
groceries, dry-goods, and also woollens, calicoes, prints, 
and all kinds of drapery, and we have plenty of stock on 
hand, and no dearth of customers. Tom is turned shop- 
man, and is always busy. I have given up my old call- 
ing, not having time to attend to it. Am bargaining just 


now for a lot of land, which will be a provision for wife | us. 


and children in case of accident to me. I wish I could 
add that all here are doing as well as myself; but there 
are many unemployed, and not a few who have ruined 
themselves by foolish speculations. People unfortunately 
seem to think that the same prudence ie would adopt 
at home is not called for here.’ 


From Mrs W. i 


* WELLINGTON, January 10, 1845. 

.. ++ We have been much distressed by the account 
of your trials and difficulties at home. Pray come out 
and join us, both of you; we only wait for an opportunity 
to send you some assistance. We hope shortly to be able 
to commit to the charge of some friend bound to Eng- 
land something to be of use to you, either at home, if you 
still decline to come out, or else to assist you in reaching 
us. We cannot bear the thought that you should be 
wanting while we have such abundance. ... . I am now 
far more easily circurastanced than I ever was before, and 
can devote my whole time to the care of my family, hav- 
ing a good servant, besides a respectable person as house- 
keeper. .... In June last a little son was born to us; 
we have called him Samuel, after our youngest brother. 
He is a fine little fellow, and so strong and hearty. All 
the children are well and happy, and the girls making 
good progress in their education. You would be delighted 
with them, and they with you. I shall not give up the 
idea that you will come out and join us.’ 


From Mrs W. . 


* WELLINGTON, August 26, 1846. 

...+ + Thank God we are continuing to prosper in 
business, and doing much better than we ever expected 
todo. I assure you we do not forget the necessities of 
those dear to us at home, and are only waiting for an 
available opportunity to send them some proof of our re- 
membrance; but we have evidence of so much dishonesty 
on the = of people who have been trusted with remit- 
tances from hence, that we are fearful of confiding any- 
thing to On this account we have resolved to 
enclose a small parcel in the first package forwarded 
homewards by the resident missionary at this place, who 
has kindly undertaken to receive it, and assures us that 
it will be promptly and safely delivered upon its arrival 
in England. ... You will, I think, be pleased to hear 
that we have placed our two eldest girls out to school, 
with a very excellent person who has a ae near 
Wellington. Our house is become so much a place of 
traffic, that we felt compelled to this step, and feel truly 
grateful that we can well afford it.... You have no 


doubt heard of the late serious disturbances in the P 


colony; they have, happily for us, not come nearer than 
eighteen or twenty miles from Wellington; and though 
the excitement and alarm were at one time very great, 
things have now taken a peaceable turn, and we are 
confidently e ing a final settlement of all occasion of 

uarrel with the natives, who, if I know anything of their 
p enn deg will readily be conciliated and satisfied with 
any really just and equitable arrangement. We know 
their language now quite well, and can discuss the sub- 
ject with them in their own way.’ 

From Mrs W——. 
* WELLINGTON, December 21, 1846. 


-... With this will receive a box containing 
some articles of New Zealand workmanship, and other 


feet; send the money to dear ——, and distribute the 
articles as you please among those of our friends who have 
not yet forgotten us.* Am happy to say that our busi- 
ness is, as usual, prosperous, and that there is now the 
best Lag ore of the well-doing of the colony. Peace is 
restored between the settlers and the natives, and the 
sale and cultivation of land are going on well. The 
nee who will bring this and the box to your house are 
riends of ours, and can tell you everything concerning 


The last letter from which I need make any extract is 
dated September 18, 1847. In this Mrs W—— says, 
*Why do not M—— and A—— come out and join us? 
There would be an end to all their difficulties and 
anxieties at once. I have written to them repeatedly, to 
endeavour to prevail upon them to do so. Let me beg 
you to second our earnest request in this particular. It 
grieves me to think that those who are so dear to us 
should be struggling painfully to get a living at home, 
while we could make them so comfortable here, without 
injuring, but, on the contrary, benefiting ourselves. Do 
try all in your power to induce them to come out. I 
must tell you that since I wrote last I have had another 
little son, whom we have christened Richard William, 
after our two fathers, as we are resolved to keep up the 
family names. The new-comer is a merry, hearty, strong 
little rogue, and as healthy as can be. I have now two 
sons and two daughters, besides one in heaven. Mr 
R—— has returned, and intends settling in Auckland. 
He paid us a short visit. You cannot think with what 
delight I looked upon a face that had seen and conversed 
with you. In reply to your inquiry relative to our wel- 
fare and prospects, let me say that we continue to get on 
extremely well. It is true we do not save or lay by 
much money, because we find it more to our advan 
here to expend our profits on land. We have bought a 
lot of land besides that we live on, and have a good and 
convenient house; and we are so united, happy, and com- 
fortable in the enjoyment of the respect and kindness of 
those around us, that, with the.exception of a longing 
after absent friends in old England, we have not, I be- 
lieve, a single earthly wish beyond New Zealand... . 
You remember the Y—— ss in Bath, who never could or 
would do anything praiseworthy or respectable at home. 
They are here—would you believe it !—neighbours, I had 
almost said friends, of ours. They have assuredly left 
their old character behind them, and have turned over 
a charming new leaf in their history. Ned, the bor- 
rower, is repaying his loans to a different community; 
his conduct is an example of honesty and good-will to 
all young men; and Tom, that dissolute madcap, is be- 
come sober as a judge, and (like Dame Partlett) “ more 
industrious than the bee.” Bob, who was never a very 
bad fellow, has suffered the least change. ll three, 
however, bear an excellent character, and are just the 
— people we want in the colony, and are thriving 

t. 

Since the date of the letter from which these last ex- 
tracts are taken, we have received from the emigrant 
family no further news which would be of any interest to 
strangers. They continue in the enjoyment of health, 
rosperity, and spirits, and seem fully and perma- 
nently to have adopted the country which, as having been 
the land of their success, is become that of their affec- 
tion. While so much is being said and done in reference 
to the subject of emigration, I thought it might not be 
amiss to lay before the public the simple facts above re- 


* Among the articles alluded to were saltcellars and small 
waiters, made of a remarkably solid and close-textured wood. 
This wood would do admirably, it strikes me, for the purpose of 
engraving, not perhaps for the finest specimens of wood-engrav- 
ing, where delicately-fine lines are used, but for any kind exclu- 
sive of the most highly finished, and particularly for such as are 
now daily used on placards, as pieces could be obtained of almost 
any size, the tree growing to an immense bulk. On trying it 
with the graver, it was found to cut perfectly clean, having a 
very slight tendency to crumble when hair lines were attempted. 
The articles were the production of the natives, and were mostly 
turned in a lathe; still, the form of the saltcellars (whether 


things, together with a sum of money in one of a pair of 
stockings of native knitting. your 


copied, or of native design, I do not know) is elegant. 
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cited. One lesson of actual ee is better than a 
thousand speculations upon a subject of such importance, 
and such a lesson these brief memoranda may help to 
impart. 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 


Srvce Franklin’s time numerous interesting discoveries 
have been made regarding this subtile fluid. The intro- 
duction of voltaic electricity has simplified many of our 
experiments, and it is now pretty clearly demonstrated 
that a thunder-cloud is composed of alternate rings, 
sections, or zones of positive and negative electricity, 
— the arrangement of the plates in a voltaic 
circuit. 

Various are the phenomena layed by atmospheric 
electricity besides those emit in storms; namely, 
those lights known as Will-o’-the-wisp, those which 
are sometimes observed on the masts of ships at sea, 
meteors, and the peculiar lightning known as sheet or 
heat lightning, which is not accompanied by any report 
of thunder, at least by none which can be by the 


ear. ‘ 

It would be out of place in this paper to enter into 
an explanation of the causes of these curious pheno- 
mena, although this may easily be done by means of 
the late magnificent improvements in electrical appa- 
ratus. The object of this communication is rather 
to mention some very curious facts which have been 
furnished to the writer by General Sir George Pollock, 
who commanded a division of the army in the famous 
operations carried on in the province of Cabul, and 
country of Affghanistan, in the year 1842. 

The portion of the forces under Sir George Pollock’s 
command was stationed at Jellalabad, a place of con- 
siderable size, situated between the 34th and 35th de- 
grees of north latitude, at the foot of that extension of 
the Himaleh Mountains known as the Indian Caucasus, 
and at the north-east corner of the province of Cabul, 
which is surrounded by hills on all sides. Jellalabad 
stands on an elevated situation, being about 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is about forty miles 
from the Khyber Pass, now rendered famous in the 
history of our wars in India. The soil in this district 
was a vast plain of sand. 

The particulars of the phenomena exhibited were as 
follow :—About the end of April, or the beginning of 
May 1842, the air being quite clear, not a cloud to be 
seen, while the European sentry on duty carried his 
arms, with fixed bayonet, sparks might be drawn from 
any part of the barrel of the musket by a second person 
bringing his knuckle near to it. Sir George Pollock 
has been witness to this, besides having often himself 
drawn sparks from the firelock. He states that a 
succession of sparks could be obtained from the same 
musket, and that it did not require any great interval 
of time to elapse before a could be elicited after 
one had been felt. 

The stocks of the muskets were made of the si 
tree, a peculiar wood which grows in the East Indies, 
and of which the musket-stocks of the Indian troops 
are usually made. There is generally a band of brass 
which goes round the lower end of the butt of a gun: 
this must have been touched by the sentry’s hand while 
he carried his musket; but it is not connected with any 
other part of the metal. 

From these facts, it would appear as if the electricity 
entered by the point of the bayonet, and was lodged in 
the barrel, until drawn off by the approach of some 
body having a connection with the earth. It is still 
difficult to conceive how the electricity could remain 
accumulated in the musket, without passing off by 
means of the butt into the hand of the sentry, and 
so to the ground. The wood of which the stock was 
made must have been very dry—almost in a baked 
state—and must thus have served as an insulator or 
non-conductor to the fluid. 

That the air must have been highly charged with 


electricity there can be no doubt; and from the appear- 
ances indicated, may we not infer that the largest bat- 
tery might have been charged in a short time, and the 
most intense physical effects produced? According to 
Mr Crosse, as stated in a pamphlet lately published,* 
‘Clouds with well-defined edges, and more condensed, 
are far more electrical than a large expanse of clouds 
with no edges visible. But it is not easy to understand 
how the electricity can be so easily and plainly deve- 
loped in the absence of clouds, as shown by the pheno- 
mena stated. 

The question may hence arise, whether the agency of 
this species of electricity may not be made available in 
many of the operations which are every day carried on 
by men? It has hitherto been employed simply as 
the toy of the philosopher, or means have only been 
taken, and that most successfully, to guard us from its 
dangerous effects; but may there not be a method of 
training this terrific power, and of making it practi- 
cally useful ? 

The associations connected with it are not of the 
most pleasurable nature ; but the beautiful and interest- 
ing, as well as startling experiments of Mr Crosse, Sir 
William Snow Harris, and others, have shown that it 
may be subdued and guided wheresoever we list. 

For the purpose of rending rocks, or exploding artil- 
lery, not a more terrific and powerful assistant could be 
employed ; whilst, when not required, by a proper dispo- 
sition of our arrangements, its effects might be made to 
pass harmlessly away. The application of frictional or 
ordinary electricity to the blasting of mines has already 
been attempted, but with little success ; and it has given 
way to the greater advantages derived from the em- 
ployment of voltaic electricity for the same purpose. 

There does not exist a more universal agent in nature. 
Still and noiseless in its motion when judiciously con- 
ducted, it is yet susceptible of swelling, by induction 
and concentration, to produce results the most over- 
whelming and astonishing that the mind of man can 
conceive. 

Physiological researches tend to show that this subtile 
fluid enters largely into the constitution of man and 
animals; and it would be interesting to study in how 
far a farther prosecution of this science and its laws 
may operate in enabling us either to prevent the genera- 
tion, or to stay the progress of disease. For this purpose 
it would be necessary to learn the nature of the electri- 
city developed by the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter; whether it be positive or negative ; 
and to find out also the exact nature of the electricity 
existing in the living subject. The late highly-interest- 
ing experiments of Professor Matteucci of Pisa have 
thrown much light upon this latter branch. The obser- 
vations of Dr Pallas, principal physician of the French 
armies, and chief physician of the military hospital at 
Oran, as to the insulation of patients suffering under 
various disorders, and the results of whose experience 
have been just published in the ‘ Pharmaceutical Times,’ 
are very useful and instructive. 

It has already been clearly shown by many kite ex- 
periments, that the higher regions of the air are posi- 
tively electrified with reference to those below them; 
and that, in the absence of clouds, the earth is nega- 
tively electrified, and therefore attracts the positive 
electricity from the atmosphere. In other words, the 
higher we rise above the earth, the more positively 
electrified do we find the atmosphere. It is generall 
found that in a clear condition of the air, men and ani- 
mals enjoy a more healthy state of body; but when 
clouds or dull weather make their appearance, that 
healthy condition changes, and they are differently 
affected, according to the nature of what we call their 
nervous temperament. Clouds and foggy weather may 
therefore be considered as the effects of a change or dis- 
turbance in the electrical condition of the air, during 


* Electrical Condition Applied to Facts, By Franklin Cox- 
worthy, 
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which a portion of the earth may become positively 
electrified with reference to the air immediately above 
it. In this case a repulsive action would take place 
between the earth and the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere; and the intermediate air, containing moisture, 
by absorbing a surplus of electricity, may be condensed, 
and be formed into ice ; thus causing those clouds from 
which the rain descends when the earth again becomes 
negative. It may be said that, according to this doc- 
trine, lightning should sometimes be sent upwards from 
the earth. This fact has been observed ; and M. Arago, 
in his admirable treatise on thunder, inserted in the 
* Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ for 1838, quotes 
authors who have remarked this singular phenomenon. 

It would thus appear to be desirable that, in order to 
promote a healthy tone in animal and vegetable life, 
the electrical condition both of the atmosphere and the 
earth should be preserved in as uniform a state as pos- 
sible. The means of accomplishing this may yet be 
discovered. It must be the result of vigorous and care- 
ful experiment. pe | day throws some new light 
upon this beautiful and captivating science; and from 
the great number of labourers now in the field, we may 
entertain the hope that ere long their combined exer- 
tions will be crowned with a brilliant success. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY 1848. 
THe newspapers have sufficiently informed us of the 
public events which occurred during the last week of 
February, but many a sad tale connected with these 
days of horror remains unknown, save to the few who 
acted in them. On one of these occasions, when the 
noise of firing and drum-beating sounded at a sufficient 
distance to lead me to suppose actual danger was equally 
far off, I set out to see a friend who lived about three- 
quarters of a mile farther from Paris than the street I 
then resided in. It was a fine fresh spring day, the 
lower branches of the lilac-trees began to burst their 
leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, and gay 
-yellow daffodil enlivened the gardens, and the wall- 
flower filled the air with fragrance. After the sleepless 
nights and anxious days I had lately passed, I was more 
than commonly susceptible to these sweet perfumes and 
sights, which seemed to speak of peace and quiet so 
strongly, that they almost induced a feeling of security 
for the moment; and I began to comfort myself with the 
hope that the worst was over, and that although it 
might be long ere commercial or social confidence was 
restored, still life and property would be safe, and by 
degrees those who lived out of the gay world, as I did, 
would return to the usual routine of their former quiet 
habits, and feel that to them at least a monarchy or 
republic made little difference, while political matters 
would in due time be settled and arranged on a new 
plan. Encouraging myself in these pleasing antici- 
pations, though I then more than half feared they would 
turn out delusions, as they assuredly have done, I walked 
briskly forward, when all at once the peculiar tap, tap, 
tap of the drum, and the heavy unmeasured step of a 
large body of men, struck upon my practised ear, telling 
too plainly it was not military who were approaching. 
While deliberating which way to turn, I looked up, and 
saw there was no retreating, without showing the alarm 
which was always dangerous at this time. Making, 
therefore, a virtue of necessity, I walked boldly forward, 
and addressing a tall, fierce-looking, rather sullen young 
man in a blouse, I said that, sure of the politeness of 
Frenchmen, I ventured to request him to conduct me 

past the advancing body of citoyens, who perhaps—as 
the wit equalled the gallantry of his brave countrymen 
—might be led to make quizzing remarks on a lady 


times. At first he looked as if disposed to be insolent ; 
but as I proceeded with my speech, his vanity was no 
doubt satisfied, for his countenance relaxed, and he 
smilingly assured me he would with pleasure accompany 
me, and accordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, through this martial crowd. All were armed 
variously ; some had swords drawn, many had their 
arms bared up to the elbows, ready for bloody work, 
and the red flag of the revolution waved every here and 
there, while shouts, cries, songs, and howls rent the 
air. 
At length we arrived at clear ground, and I smilingly 
thanked my conductor. 

‘ Salut, citoyenne,’ said he. 

‘ Vive la nation! Vive la république!’ responded I, 
and walked on somewhat relieved. 

I arrived at Madame de Vannion’s house, and found 
her at work with her daughter Celestine—an only child 
of about nine years of age; a little girl of much family 
consequence, as she was heiress to an immense fortune 
on the death of her grandfather. We talked of the 
times, and I related what I had just passed through. 
‘Ah!’ said she, ‘many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, but we do not approach the windows, 
and none of them have ever molested us; but God 
knows when our turn may arrive. There you may 
hear their horrid revolutionary tap now at a distance !’ 
Shortly after it became more audible, nearer and 
nearer it approached, and we looked at each other with 
alarmed countenances. At last the pikes and flags 
became visible. 

‘Louis! Louis!’ cried Madame de Vannion to the 
servant, ‘bolt the doors, and at your peril look out of 
the window!’ 

The noise increased, and Celestine began to cry. 
Her mother tried to comfort her, and we talked of the 
unreasonableness of being frightened at a mere sound; 
but as there was some reason to apprehend a slight 
derangement in the action of the heart in her case, her 
mother, acting upon the advice of her medical atten- 
dant, rose to prepare a soothing draught they were in 
the habit of giving to the child when any unusual cir- 
cumstance agitated her. I had heard of their alarms 
on this subject without myself sharing in their fears, 
for Celestine was sturdily made, bright complexioned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much in the air, 
and to take so much exercise without ever appearing 
over-fatigued, that I almost inclined to think her parents 
were over-anxious about their precious charge, and 
used the doctor’s name as an excuse for spoiling her a 
little, particularly as even he announced that by careful 
tending she would outgrow these symptoms. 

At this moment, however, her unusual pallor struck 
me, and I drew her kindly towards me, while Madame 
de Vannion proceeded to the next room in search of a 
caraft of water. Upon opening the door, we discovered 
Monsieur Louis standing staring at the open window. 
* Come back, Louis,’ said Madame de Vannion quickly. 
‘Did I not tell you on no pretence to approach the 
window ?’ 

‘ Be easy, madame; it will be nothing ; they are past.’ 
At this moment he started, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah! one of 
them looks back: he looks angry!’ 

* Leave the window!’ cried we, striving to drag him 
from it. But he seemed spell-bound: he wrung his 


‘They have turned: they are coming: it is over 
with us! Ah, madame, may Heaven have mercy on 
us!’ The next minute thundering blows fell on the 
door of the house. ‘* Ouvres—ouvres!’ 

‘Louis,’ said his mistress with quiet dignity, ‘ open 


walking alone amid so many men during such stirring 


the door.’ 
Th ing coward 
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The knocking and kicking continued, and my friend 
advanced to the window. ‘What do you want, mes 
amis?’ 

‘Want! Everything — meat, money, bread, wine! 
Come, come, open the door, malheureuse.’ 

At that moment one of these madmen ted his 
musket at her and fired; but fortunately being quite 
drunk, the ball went on one side. 


*Do not beat down my door,’ said my friend; ‘ wait | be 


and I will open it.’ And both of us advancing, keeping 
the poor child behind us, opened the door. The multi- 
tude poured in: they were drunk, and dirty, and filled 
the house with a horrible odour. They opened every 
closet, every door, every drawer, and three shots were 
fired in the drawing-room ; however, they fortunately 
hit none of us. Wine and bread, and thirty francs, 
which were lying on the mantelpiece, were taken ; and 
one ruffian seized a pendule, but the leader crying out 
at once, ‘ No robbery!’ he replaced it. 

* Are they going to kill us, mamma?’ asked little 
Celestine. 


* My child, I cannot tell; but if they do, we shall go 
to God, and in heaven there are no terrors.’ 

*T am saying my prayers, mamma.’ 

She shed no tear—she uttered no cry—but amid all 
the uproar of this fearful scene, the beating of her 
little heart was distinctly audible. We trembled, yet 
our words were calm, and our looks firm. At last 
there were signs of departure; the noise lulled; they 
bayoneted the bread, drank the wine, putting the 
bottles to their lips, and then breaking them after- 
wards; they pushed us rudely about, under pretence of 
shaking hands with us, saying they would on their 
return settle matters with the man who had only 
escaped a coward’s death that time by running away to 
conceal himself. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, 
and laughter; and when the door was closed, and the 
fearful sounds had died in the distance, we began to 
feel a terror that during the scene I have just described 
we had not been conscious of. All was put in order by 
our own hands in silence, for we durst not speak; and 
we felt that active exertion alone could preserve us 
from fainting. On M. de Vannion’s return to dinner, 
when his wife related to him the events of the morning, 
he appeared anxious about the effect such a fright 
must have had upon Celestine. The child assured him 
that she hardly remembered the scene. She recollected 
a first terror, and then a feeling of faintness, and that 
her heart had beat very quickly ; but that she feared 
nothing now, that her own papa was beside her. Still, 
she did not regain her former cheerfulness, nor was she 
calm and gentle as heretofore: she became irritable 
with her companions, impatient with her bonne, and 
frequently left her plays, complaining of headache. 
This unsatisfactory state of her health ended in an 
attack of fever, from which in due time she recovered, 
although her complexion never regained the brilliant 
hue for which it had been remarkable, but remained 
pale as a marble statue. Another singularity was, that 
neither before nor during her illness, nor r her re- 
covery, did she ever name the visit of the insurgents ; 
and she showed so much uneasiness when any one else 
alluded to it, that her parents requested their friends to 
avoid the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat- 
ters before her. She soon returned to her toys, plays, 
lessons, and childish prattle, and seemed as happy and 
thoughtless as usual; though a drum, a shot, or a 
shout, always turned her paler. One evening, as there 
appeared to be more than common disturbance in the 
street, and Celestine appeared uneasy, her mother pro- 

that she should retire early to rest, hoping to get 
to sleep before the uproar increased. obeyed 
at once, and was soon in her little bed. 

* Good-night, my child,’ said her mother, kissing her. 
* But stay, I will go and get you a chocolate bonbon.’ 
On her return she held it out: ‘Here, my love, here 
is the bonbon ;’ but Celestine’s hand was not raised. 
* Are you asleep already? Are you ill?—or are you 


playing me a trick? Come, take the bonbon, and give 
me another kiss. Speak, Celestine, to mamma; do not 


THE WISDOM OF WAITING. 


Tue whole theory of a wise conduct in this world may 
summed up in the knowledge of when to act and 
when to refrain from action ; the whole practice consists 
in acting according to such knowledge. A complete 
mastery of both theory and practice is rarely attained by 
an individual. Some persons, like the Athenians in the 
old story, know very well what is right to be done, but 
do not do it; others there are who do right by instinct 
or habit, without knowing why they do it; and as M. 
Jourdain talked prose all his life without being aware 
of the fact, so they do the right thing, at the right 
moment, without any conscious premeditation or effort 
of judgment. 

Although, as has just been said, the union of the theory 
and the practice of a wise conduct in worldly matters 
is rarely attained, that is no reason why we should not 
try to attain it. It is better to set our aim too high 
than too low. Failure in a great undertaking is often 
nearer to excellence, than success in a small one. 
People who can act quite up to their own ideas of virtue 
and wisdom, and whose practice is in all things ade- 
quate to their principles, are never very virtuous, very 
wise, or very high-principled people. e believe that 
the standard of virtue we erect for ourselves ought 
to be very high: by straining to reach unto it, there is 
hope that we may at least reach half-way, and thus 
be forced up beyond the low and the mediocre. We 
would offer a few words upon a branch of this important 
subject—that of the wisdom of waiting. ‘Surely,’ many 
persons may exclaim, ‘it cannot require m intelli- 
gence to wait. It cannot require much skill, or pru- 
dence, or wisdom to do nothing.’ On the contrary, we 
venture to affirm that it is often a very difficult thing 
to do nothing ; that, in fact, there is no harder work in 
this world than to do nothing judiciously ; or, to put our 
proposition in other words, it is often a much harder 
trial to a man’s spirit to wait than to work. We do not 
for a moment dispute the superior dignity of action to 
inaction ; but we wish to show that inactivity is some- 
times wisdom. It is a great truth, that those who 
would properly use opportunities, must make them; 
but there is ano’ truth we would insist on now— 
namely, that ‘ wise men bide their time,’ knowing well 


* Those also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


How often are we placed in critical circumstances which 
no action of our own is at all likely to improve—in 
which it is clearly most prudent to take no step—to do 
nothing, to say nothing; but to wait and see what the 
opposite party will do or say. Now this position is 
what half-wise people cannot maintain with patience, 
and often they cannot maintain it at all. Restless from 
temperament, or some other cause, they go and do some- 
thing when it would be infinitely better that they had 
sat quietly at home and done nothing. How frequently 
are clever people the victims of this over-activity! 
They hasten away to buy stocks in railways, and other 
undertakings, when they should have kept their money 
in their pockets. They make proposals which reflec- 
tion shows them they cannot fulfil without embarrass- 
ment or loss of credit. They entangle themselves with 
arrangements into which they ought on no account to 
have plunged. Is not much of the actual vice and crime, 
not to speak of common imprudences, a result of this 
inconsiderate activity? The young, in particular, are 
constantly getting themselves into scrapes, all through a 
headlong wish to be doing. They are not aware that the 
world is, on the whole, a very commonplace affair, in 
which he who jogs on imperturbably, and with a patient 
reliance on the natural current of events, will be pretty 
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sure of being ultimately successful. It is all very well 
and very proper to be enterprising, and to be ready to 
take advantage of circumstances; but, in the name of 
common sense, let them take care to be enterprising in 
the right direction, and not rush without foresight into 
imprudent undertakings, merely from a wish to be 
doing, or from a notion that the world is going to 
run away before they can get a hold of it. We say, 
let them take things coolly—let them have a reason- 
able degree of patience. Will anybody, however, in 
these days of high-pressure, listen to such grave admo- 
nitions? With the bulk of people, patience does not 
rank as a virtue at all; it is disregarded as a mere 
negative quality, useful enough as ballast to minds less 
richly freighted than their own; and it is precisely for 
the want of this ballast that many fine minds have 
been wrecked in the sea of life. ‘The ancient philoso- 
phers were fully alive to the importance of patience in 
all things: their disciples were taught how to wait. 
Pythagorus made his followers learn to wait before they 
were allowed to plunge into action; he made them learn 
to be silent before they learned how to speak. It would 
be well for us of this advanced generation if we could 
serve a sort of Pythagorean apprenticeship to silence 
and patience, so that we might become adepts in the 
difficult art of waiting. 

All cultivated persons at the present day are fully 
aware of the importance of work: it has been reiterated 
in a hundred different voices that labour is divine ; 
therefore we deem it superfluous to repeat that truth 
now. Still, though every one knows that there is much 
wisdom in working, we are tolerably sure that many 
people have not considered how much wisdom there is 
in waiting. This is not at all surprising, because foll 
and vice so often show themselves in connection wit 
idleness and passivity, that it is natural enough for 
casual observers to suppose that inaction is in all cases 
to be condemned. But more careful examination of the 
subject will prove that this is a great error. Because 
foolish persons will not take the trouble to work, but 
sit listlessly, ever waiting for something from without 
to stir them to action, it does not follow that it is not 
sometimes a very wise thing to wait. The difference 
between the two classes of waiters is exactly indicated 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins—‘ five of whom were 
wise, and five were foolish.’ ‘he wise waiters are pre- 
pared for action when the time for action comes; the 
foolish waiters are utterly unprepared. 

Indolence is a slow-consuming disease ; impatience is 
an unbroken horse, that bears away its rider to destruc- 
tion, and both are equally opposed to the wise waiting 
which we would have united to wise working. To 
quote the beautiful verse of the American poct, let us, 
while this life lasts, go on cheerfully— 


* Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait.’ 


FEASTS. 


Tae institution of feasts is one of the few customs 
current in nations, savage and civilised, from the 
Londoner’s Christmas dinner to the Kamskatkadale’s 
glorification over mushroom wine in the first days of 
September. Every people have their feasts. The details 
may and do differ considerably, as in the cases cited, 
but the principle of feasting appears to be the same 
throughout the world; its origin evidently rests among 
the peculiarities of human conduct and history, as no 
species but our own in the wide creation has been ob- 
served to appoint assemblies, or make preparations for 
the purpose. Some of them have indeed been too often 
feasted at the expense of man—such as wolves and 
ravens in great battle fields; and the old poets were 
accustomed to represent them as calculating the chances, 
and rejoicing in the prospect of war; but this was in 
the style of the court jester, who, when a quarrelsome 
prince of Hungary, just come to the throne, inquired 


bourhood of Presburg, informed him that they were 
assembling to congratulate each other on his majesty’s 
happy accession, as there would soon be plenty of pro- 
visions on either the German or Turkish frontier. 
Religion, politics, and social habits have contributed 
to the number and variety of the world’s feasts; and 
those of religious institution, however perverted from 
their original design, are generally found to have the 
most continuous hold on popular memory. A monk, 
some centuries ago, obliged the world with a treatise 
entitled ‘The Feasts of All Times,’ which he divided 
into the special and the stated. Under the first division 
were comprehended great banquets, for the celebration 
of particularly happy occasions, or at least those that 
were so considered; and under the last, the fixed and 
annual festivals that always return with their seasons. 
The monk's volume must have been entertaining, 
though its subject is now considerably out of date, for 
part of the book was occupied with directions, as the 
author said, for the government of feasts in general, 
according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the old 
approved rules of festivity. Whether it is that our 
times are too prudent and business-like to countenance 
the consequent expense of time and funds, that the 
daily wants and wishes of civilised mankind have in- 
creased to such a degree as to engross their entire 
energy and attention, till all work and no play has be- 
come the description of these latter days, or that the 
nations, having outgrown their childhood, no longer 
place their chief joy in plumcake and holidays, it were 
difficult to decide; but the glory of feast and festival 
has waned from among us, and, like the rest of the old 
world’s customs, now presents but feeble and fading 
memorials, which every year diminishes. 

The special feasts or banquets which formed such an 
important item in the expenses of earlier times, are 
indeed still worthily represented by our great public 
dinners. A French tourist has remarked that every- 
thing in England begins and ends with a dinner; and 
the zeal of no party could be satisfactorily demonstrated 
without the play of knives and forks, as if the highway 
to the sympathies of the nation led through the diges- 
tive organs of its people. These observations were 
never more strikingly verified than in the present day. 
The dinner is an affair of all-work, and does duty on 
every occasion: the tribute of admiration to the genius 
of a successful poet, of sympathy with a disappointed 
politician, and of confidence in a popular minister, is a 
dinner. By this events are commemorated, political 
parties strengthened, and mercantile companies ce- 
mented ; in short, interest, resolution, and enthusiasm, 
all come out strong in the shape of a dinner, Balls are 
at times produced by the same causes, but they gene- 
rally come as afterpieces, in consideration of the ladies, 
all of whom are not likely to be satisfied by seeing ‘ the 
lions feed’ from the gallery, however curious or edify- 
ing the spectacle may be; but dining is the recognised 
demonstration of the modern Englishman. The more 
showy but unsubstantial féte has long been the favourite 
method in France, perhaps from its pageant-like cha- 
racter being better suited to the theatrical genius of 
the people; but even there the dinner-giving doctrine 
has recently gained ground; and it cannot be forgotten 
that government opposition to a reform banquet was 
the drop that overflowed the cup in the late revolution; 
and Louis-Philippe may be fairly said to have lost his 
crown for spoiling a dinner. 

The greatest displays of this festive kind made in 
Britain of late years have originated in political zeal. 
The great banquet by which the passing of the Reform 
Bill was celebrated, and some of the dinners given to 
O’Connell in the zenith of his popularity, are remark- 
able examples. They had no rivals in their line, except 
one or two coronation banquets, and the féte given by 
George IV., when Prince Regent, to the allied sove- 
reigns at Carlton House. 

The preparations for this royal ‘ blow out’ were com- 
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hibited to the public, with no small profit to the regent’s 
servants. ‘’Ave you been at Carlton ’Ouse?’ is said 
to have become a standing inquiry among Cockney 
acquaintances, the sight being regarded as scarcely in- 
ferior to the Christmas pantomime. But even kings and 
princes no longer feast as of old. What are our modern 
dinners, with all their toasts and speeches (the latter, 
by the way, being a luxury or infliction unknown to our 
ancestors), compared to the banquets chronicled among 
the doings of past generations? 

The coronation feast of Edward III. cost a sum in 
those days equivalent to about L.40,000 of the present 
currency; and as the church came little behind the 
crown in either ability or expense in that feasting 
period, at the installation of Ralph, abbot of St Augus- 
tine, Canterbury, in 1309, six thousand guests were 
entertained with a dinner consisting of three thousand 
dishes. That these dishes must have been tolerably 
substantial, is presumable from the fact, recorded on 
most respectable authority, that at the marriage feast 
of Alexander III. of Scotland, and the Princess Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry III. of England, which was 
solemnised at York, the archbishop of that city pre- 
sented the English king with sixty fat oxen, which 
were all consumed on the occasion. Some portions of 
those profuse entertainments would create something 
more than surprise in the mind of a modern diner-out: 
for example, the flesh of cranes, herons, and hawks, 

in various fashions, were accounted delicacies. 
Great pieces of whale and young’ porpoises are men- 
tioned in terms much higher than those employed by a 
fishmonger of to-day in describing his new turtle even 
to a London alderman. 

Though it does not appear that the ‘ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,’ so often referred to since its men- 
tion by the original poet, formed any considerable part 
of the great old banquets, provision for their mental 
refreshment was not entirely neglected; but the appa- 
ratus for that purpose now reads rather strangely, 

jally when we find mimics, and bards, and fools, 
together with morris-dances, tumblers, and moralities, 
described as appearing between the courses under the 
title of ‘ Interneats :’ amusements so called were among 
the most expensive and peculiar supplies necessary for 
great feasts of the middle ages. The French particularly 
excelled in them. At a dinner given by their king, 
Charles V., to the emperor of Germany, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the following ingenious 
device was exhibited :—A ship with masts, sails, and 
rigging was seen first; she had for colours the arms of 
the city of Jerusalem; Godfrey de Bouillon appeared 
on deck, accompanied by several knights armed cap- 
a-pie; the ship advanced into the middle of the room 
or hall, without the machine which moved it being 
perceptible. Then the city of Jerusalem appeared, 
with all its towers lined with Saracens. The ship ap- 
proached the city; the Christians landed, and began 
the assault; the eged made a good defence ; several 
scaling-ladders were thrown down; but at length the 
city was taken. 

e difficulty of executing such a festive design in 
an age when mechanical science was so little under- 
stood may be imagined; but it is a proof to what 
expense and trouble the men of those days were willing 
to go for their feasts’ sake, and, as the chronicler adds, 
* made all who heard of it admire, and delighted the 
emperor between the two great courses of fish and fowl.’ 
The feasts of old Europe in their most costly days 
were, however, but feeble imitations of those by which 
the Eastern monarchs rejoiced the hearts and lightened 
the purses of their subjects about the same period. 
The festive details in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ so dazzling 
to the early imaginations of most are, incre- 
dible as it may seem, far outshone by some real affairs 
of the kind which have found place in authentic history. 
The marriage feast of the Caliph El-ma-Moon continued 
for nineteen wn the father of the bride entertaining 
on the banks of the Tigris crowds which no palace could 


contain; and by way of variety, between the courses 
showers of gold coins, bags of ambergris, and at length 
balls of musk, were scattered among them, the latter 
enclosing small papers, each of which was a ticket for 
some of the different kinds of disposable property most 
valued in Asia—lands, slaves, and horses ; the fortunate 
scrambler being made aware by proclamation that im- 
mediate possession should be given of whatever was 
inscribed on the paper. The chef d’cuvre of this feast 
was a candle of ambergris, weighing eighty pounds, 
which burned in a golden lantern in front of the palace ; 
and a trayful of pearls, which the bride’s grandmother 
emptied upon her and the caliph as they sat in state. 
After this pattern wedding, we are informed that 
El-ma-Moon bestowed upon his father-in-law the 
revenue of a Persian province for a year, in order that 
that munificent satrap might have an opportunity of 
reimbursing himself, the taxes being completely in his 
power to increase or diminish ; and it is not probable 
that he adopted the latter arrangement. 

This present-making fashion was a frequent attend- 
ant on ancient feasts, and by no means unknown in 
Europe; but sums of money and rich dresses seem to 
have been the approved offerings in western lands, and 
are often mentioned as bestowed by sovereigns on their 
guests. A curious and somewhat characteristic mode 
of presentation was once adopted by a Chinese emperor 
at a great feast given to celebrate the birth of his son. 
The utensils with which each guest was provided for the 
occasion were according to the rank of the user; the 
lowest of gold, and those in the ascending scale orna- 
mented with gems of more or less value; and a public 
crier in the midst of the entertainment announced that 
they had his majesty’s permission to carry them home 
when the assembly broke up. Asia is indeed the native 
soil of feasts, where they have expanded to the greatest 
magnificence. The diminished power and wealth of 
its princes no longer enable them to emulate the wed- 
ding of El-ma-Moon ; but they still maintain the feast- 
ing fashion of their ancestors, with all the remnants of 
expense and splendour they can muster; and so essen- 
tial is a feast on felicitous occasions considered to the 
respectability of private life, that families of even the 
inferior castes in Hindoostan have been known to expend 
not only the savings of years, but their entire means of 
subsistence, in furnishing forth a single wedding. It 
has even been urged as an excuse for the infanticide of 
female children, in former times more frequent among 
them, that the expense of marriage feasts would thereby 
~ spared to the family. So much for Eastern provi- 

lence ! 

To use an American phrase, the further we ‘ advance 
backward’ in civilisation, the importance and magnitude 
of feasts continually increase. Atheneus describes an 
entertainment given by an ancient Gaelic prince to his 
whole people, and all strangers who chose to attend: it 
lasted for a whole year, according to that author, and 
the bill of fare consumed, he states, was such as would 
astonish the world. A feast among the ancient Britons 
appears, by the following description, to have been a very 
different affair from the annual banquet at Apsley House, 
or even a great political dinner, not to mention the 
Lord Mayor's display. The dishes in which the meat 
was served up were either of wood, earthenware, or a 
kind of baskets made of osiers. The guests sat in a 
circle upon the ground: a low table or stool was set 
before each person, with a portion of the meat allotted 
to him upon it. In this distribution they never ne- 
glected to set the largest and best pieces before those 
who were most distinguished for their rank, their ex- 
ploits, or their wealth. 

There is a tradition in Ireland regarding a Celtic 
chief, whose pride and ty are said to have been 
equally remarkable. He had made a feast, the last of 
— which his rule was distinguished ; but finding 
his funds utterly inadequate to go beyond the second 
day, and less than three being considered niggardly in 
his land and times, he contrived a hunt for the company 
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on the morning of the third, leaving orders with his 
servants to burn the castle in their absence, as the only 
ene apology for abridging the festivities. The 
legend adds—his command was executed, and the chief, 
with all his family, went to seek their fortune on the 
continent, whence none of them ever returned. 

Dryden’s well-known poem, ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ re- 
cords a similar, but far more deplorable event—the 
burning of a great city, the ancient capital of Persia, 
which was fired by Alexander and his officers in the 
frenzy of intoxication, at a feast held within its walls. 
Passing to pleasanter though ruder scenes of the festal 
order in the extreme north: a feast usually takes place 
on any part of the Greenland coast where a whale hap- 
pens to be stranded, the fare being furnished by the 
great fish. The young men of whatever tribe has de- 
spatched or discovered it—for freshness is by no means 
a requisite to Greenland cheer—assemble and construct 
a long low house of snow, there being no scarcity of 
such building materials. A circular hole in the end, 
generally facing the south, is left for the entrance of 
the company; the interior is covered with skins till not 
a particle of the snow is visible, and heated with large 
earthen lamps, in which all manner of oily matter is 
kept constantly burning. Then the viands, prepared 
by the active hands of the ladies, and consisting of all 
the flesh of the whale, and as much train oil as could 
be conveniently e are arranged on the centre 
of the floor in Esquimaux fashion—the solids in the 
middle, and the oil, accompanied with stronger liquids, 
if such can be procured from any trading whaler, set 
round in coarse earthen vessels by way of liquor. All 
being ready, the invitations are immediately given by 
the young men, who run for that purpose from family 
to family. They are as Rg aceepted; and when 
all the guests have arrived, the entrance hole is closed 
with a strong barricade made of driftwood, to keep out 
the polar bears; but within, the revelry continues with 
little intermission, till the whale is entirely eaten up, 
and the snow house, in spite of the external cold, begins 
to melt away from its numerous inhabitants. 

The feasts of former times have furnished some of the 
most striking subjects for modern poetry. The Holy- 
rood banquet described in Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ and that in 
the opening scene of the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ will occur to 
every reader. Mrs Hemans, in her ‘ Kaiser’s Feast,’ has 
epitomised the story of a German emperor, who, having 
warred with his only brother for years, and at length suc- 
ceeded in dispossessing him of the throne, was informed 
of his death in exile and poverty, and presented with 
his ~ oP children in the midst of a splendid banquet. 
The old and much diversified legend of a spectral and 
uninvited guest appearing to claim broken promises, or 
announce retribution, at the banquet where successful 
treachery or —— held the highest place, is familiar 
to the poets of Europe, and contains a sounder moral 
than those generally attributed to the rude and super- 
stitious times in which it had its origin. Spectres ma: 
still appear at life’s feasts, though not of the kind com- 
mon in old stories, that made the lights burn blue. By 
a sort of contrast, these reflections recall a singular 
version of the Barmecide’s feast, said to have been en- 
acted by the notable Beau Brummell in his latter days. 


considerably diminished, and of his former friends 
or rivals whom he had not survived had forgotten him 
when no longer seen to reign over dinners, and legislate 
in ballrooms; but the ruling passion was still with Beau 
Brummell, and in the long winter evenings he was ac- 
customed to indulge it with make-believe dinner-parties 
in the fashion of other days, every tittle of which was 
as exactly imitated as his most faithful memory could 
command; and there the old man sat, in his solitary 
room, g forth the ancient strain of compliment 
and salutation. ‘My dear duchess, I have been dying 
to see you this fortnight!’ ‘Sir Robert, you look well, 
in spite of politics.’ ‘ Almost late, my lord; is it Lady 
Charlotte or the poet should account for it?’ And so 


The beau lived to be old and pene his fortune was | vileges 
those 


he went on, addressing beauties, ministers, and littéra- 
teurs, long dead, and mostly forgotten, as one after an- 
other they were announced, according to his directions, 
by the footman, who used to shudder years afterwards 
at the recollection of his own terrified expectations, as 
every name sounded through the lonely house. 

In short, many and curious have been the varicties 
and accompaniments of feasts; but with the last-men- 
tioned specimen we conclude for the present, proposing 
to return to the second division of our subject—Festi- 
vals and Holidays—in a succeeding article. 


A WALK AMONG THE EAST OF LONDON JEWS. 


WE had occasion the other day to wait for a brief space 
near the India House, in Leadenhall Street. Time 
passes but slowly with the listless lounger of the pave- 
ment; so it did with us. We inspected ten times over 
the stores of nautical instruments, the masses of ready- 
made clothes for the hurried emigrant, the libraries of 
books of colonial interest, the plates of Indiamen in 
hurricanes off the Cape, and of apocryphal naval battles, 
wherewith most of the shop windows in that most 
maritime of the city thoroughfares are stocked; and at 
length, tired of what we saw, turned down St Mary 
Axe into the great Jewish colony of London. 

It is not a savoury locality the city Ghetto. Pic- 
turesqueness and dirt, however, frequently go together, 
and here assuredly were both. For hundreds of years, 
the labyrinth of small crooked streets, blind lanes, and 
tortuous passages, ending in tiresome cul de sacs, which 
stretches away north of Leadenhall Street, has been in- 
habited, as it is inhabited now, by Jews. The ancestors 
of the bearded men you meet liyed and died in those 
quaint, dirty, high-gavelled houses about you. For 
hundreds of years the Passover has been kept in these 
streets, and the probability is, that it will be observed 
there hundreds of years to. come. Everything about 
you is entirely and essentially. Jewish. Five minutes’ 
walk has brought you from a Christian city to a Judaic 
colony. It is not a solitary example of such isolated 
colonies. Every now and then, in exploring the swarm- 
ing regions of Eastern London, you come upon a cluster 
of Jewish lanes. You may know them by the almost 
universally-opened windows, by the men and women 
seated in chairs upon the pavement before their dwell- 
ings—perhaps a memorial of the patriarchal times when 
every man sat under his own fig-tree—by the dingy 
shops of second-hand wares, the clusters of dirty frip- 
pery hung from door-posts, the plates of oil-fried fish 
displayed in the cook-shops, and the masses of old 
iron and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwholesome 
breath, and all the chaos of grimey odds and ends 
which go to make up the stock in trade of the dealer in 
marine stores. 

The West End Jews are few and less characteristic, 


y | being in general more or less fallen off from the nation. 


Many, in point of fact, are in noway distinguishable from 
the better classes of English gentry ; they are in reality 
Englishmen, only of Jewish descent, and of the ancient 
Hebrew faith; and that such persons, not to speak of 
the Jews generally, do not possess all the ordinary pri- 

i of British subjects, is by no means creditable to 
our national polity. To neither the Hebrew gentlemen, 
nor the Hebrew merchants and tradesmen in the central 
and western parts of the metropolis, can we refer for the 
true Jewish characteristics. We must look to the Jew 
in the East as the true object of interest. He lives where 
his father lived; he drives the trade his father drove; he 
marries a woman of his own race, and sends his chil- 
dren to the synagogue to do after him what he has done 
himself. Such is the class of people you meet about 
the ‘ Clothes Mart’ off Leadenhall Street. To the eye 
accustomed to the polished Judaism of the Quadrant or 
the Haymarket, these East-End Caucasians appear 
exaggerated Jews. Noses seem more hooked, ringlets 
more greasily black, and eyes more piercingly lustrous. 


—— 
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Everything about their quarter wears a dirty, slovenly, 
yet bustling aspect. The houses are old and high, and 
appear crumbling and fading away. There is a damp, 
fusty odour lingering over the whole district. The 
glimpses you catch of old stained wooden panelings 
and musty moth-eaten window curtains, bring up un- 
pleasant associations of spiders spinning undisturbed, 


of places unsavoury. These suspicious mansions are 
evidently crowded from the ground to the roof. Un- 
shorn men, in their shirt slec ses, smoke at the opened 
windows ; children go screaming about the doors; dirty 
drabs of women shout to each other from house to 
house ; and knots of men, many of them bearded, all of 
them black haired and black eyed, lounge round the 
thresholds, bargaining and disputing in that harsh, 
snivelling, Jewish accent which makes you sometimes 
doubt whether those who use it be speaking English or 
no. And thus you fish your way along the guttery 
stones, amid rotting vegetables, fish offals, well-churned 
and trampled mud, and a host of other abominations, 
turning from one narrow dirty lane into another, catch- 
ing glimpses of close-confined courts and narrow sodden 
wynds, with yellowish-hued linen fluttering aloft from 
and everywhere surrounded by the same piles of 
igh, grimey houses, smoke-hued, and reeking with hot 
fetid vapours. 
At length, perhaps, you will turn unexpectedly into 
a small square. Instantly you feel that you are in a 
new hemisphere. Although still on Jewish ground, 
you have left behind you the smell of fish, and the 
frowzy odours of old clothes, to experience in exchange 
an intense effusion of the perfume of oranges. You 
tread on something soft, and perceive that you are 
trampling on a small mountain of orange-peel, mingled 
with mashy lumps of soft and decayed fruit. All round 
you are orange shops, or rather stalls—dark, dismal 
which you can see piles of the fruit arranged 
upon low tables and counters, and superintended by 
dirty Jewish boys and as dirty Jewish matrons. You are 
in the Orange Change, where all the itinerant Hebrew 
dealers in the fruit come to purchase their stocks, and 
whence they roll it about on their barrows through all 
wide London. The houses of the square are of much 
the same class as those we have been describing. A 
tavern at the corner boasts a sign, decorated with He- 
brew inscriptions and Jewish symbols ; and if you look 
about, you will recognise, what you never see on the 
dead walls of any other part of London, placards couched 
partially, or altogether, in the Hebrew language, and 
addressed to ‘the Jewish public.’ Many of these docu- 
ments refer to cakes, meats, and other viands in ex- 
clusive use amongst the Jews, principally at their times 
of religious festivity. You will be sure to see advertise- 
ments of ‘ Cosher Rum,’ and ‘ Motsos’—the latter being, 
we believe, the appellation of the Passover cakes of un- 


a newsvender’s or bookseller’s shop, full of Hebrew 
literature, and generally displaying in the windows the 
extended sheets of Jewish journals, of which there were, 
until lately, two, now reduced to one; very little, if at 
all, known beyond the Israelitish community. 

Leaving the Orange Mart, and proceeding some little 
way westward, we come upon another distinctive fea- 
ture of the district—the Clothes Mart. Here is the very 
centre of the trade carried on throughout all London 
in old clothes. The tribe of shabby, black-muzzled 
hawkers, who wander from street to street, shouting 
their monotonous chant of ‘Old clo!’ bring their trea- 
sures of cast-off raiment here. Running along and 
across broad yards, are squares and rows of rickety 
old sheds, with benches and frames for exposing the 
peculiar merchandise to the best advantage; whole 
streets or avenues, it may be said, of shabby-genteel 
garments. Crowded by a multitude of shabbier-living 
men, chaffering over their wares, exalting or depre- 


a 


accosting likely customers, pushing, bustling, 


of ancient hereditary black beetles, and other haunters | ho 


leavened bread. Here and there too you will observe | but th 


ciating their merits, disputing about the texture of 


laughing, and joking. The buyers and the sellers 
group, and swarm, and cluster around throngs of dark, 
mildewy-looking men, most of them with their pro- 
fessional black bags over their shoulders. Nor, outside 
the mart, is the activity and bustle less great: there 
venders and purchasers are seen going in groups to 
cement their bargains in the low-browed, dark public- 
uses; the narrow street is choked up by the carts 
and barrows of sellers of vegetables and fish ; slatternly 
women scream and scold over slimy piles of flounders, 
and soft, sodden lumps of salmon; the cheap cook- 
shops are crowded by amateurs of simmering, three- 
days-stewed meat, and pies of unknown materials; 
barefooted urchins drive hard bargains with apple- 
women and baked-potato men, or perhaps over the trays 
of whelks and periwinkles deposited upon hampers at 
every corner. Alternating with these cheap provision- 
shops and stands are magazines of old iron, brokers’ 
establishments, and grimey coal and potato sheds; while, 
crowding backwards and forwards, chattering and hal- 
looing, there swarms hither and thither the coarse, 
dirty, Jewish population, only broken here and there by 
the blue uniform of the policeman, who stands with all 
his eyes about him at the corner, or by the stately form 
and the long flowing robes of the rabbi, as he slowly 
picks his way amid his flock to the neighbouring syna- 


gogue. 

Altogether, the scene is a strange, but not a pleasing 
one. Dirt is the prevailing feature—dirt in the street, 
dirt in the houses, dirt in the men and women. Pity 
it is that of all their Oriental customs, cleanliness 
should be almost the only one which the Jews have 
entirely forgotten. Yet they look content and happy 
in their foulness; reflecting, no doubt, that as good a 
bargain can be made in tainted air as in the wholesomest 
breeze. That important point settled, the Jews, al- 
though they may make an article of merchandise of 
soap, appear to consider it as a commodity with which 
they have no other necessary connection.* 


THE WILL 
BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. , 

Axout the middle of the eighteenth century, Oakwood 
Hall became, by purchase, the property of a gentleman 
named Willoughby. To the former owner—the last re- 
presentative of an ancient family, who had dissipated a 
large fortune in extravagance—the new proprietor was 
a complete contrast, being parsimonious in the extreme. 
The halls which had once resounded with merriment 
were now deserted, except by the swallows and martins, 
which built their nests in the recesses of the richly- 
painted windows, and flew at pleasure through the man 

apertures which were suffered to remain wage. 
Instead of the almost princely train of attendants the 
young marquis had in waiting, the new occupant hired 
ree domestics—an elderly woman, who performed 
the duties of housekeeper to this meagre establishment ; 
a man who filled the several offices of butler, footman, 
and gardener; and his wife, who acted as both cook and 
housemaid. Mr Willoughby was a bachelor and a vale- 
tudinarian, and he had chosen this spot on account of 
its retirement and the salubrity of the air. The prin- 
cipal part of his life had been spent in India, where he 
had amassed considerable wealth, but his declining state 
of health had obliged him to return to his native land. 
He was one of those characters who may be said to be 
spoiled by prosperity. Having met with unusual suc- 
cess in his own undertakings, he had become ungenerous 
in his opinions of those to whom fortune had been less 


* ‘ Constant readers’ will readily understand that the writing 
and publishing of this paper are not prompted by anything like a 
wish to amuse, by ridicule of a depressed and everywhere unjustly 
treated race. it has seemed to us, however, that even a somewhat 
high-coloured sketch of the Jews’ quarter of London might have 
a beneficial effect, in leading to improvement in those personal 
habits and domestic conditions on which health, and even morals, 
so intimately 
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kind; and towards his dependents he was exacting, 
tyrannical, and overbearing. The chief aim of his exist- 


| ence had been to accumulate wealth; but this accom- 


plished, he was incapable of enjoying the blessings it 
might have purchased. The constant companion of 
this miserable old man was an orphan niece, the 
daughter of a deceased brother; and the adoption of 
this child was the only benevolent act he was ever 
known to perform. Some gleam of natural affection 
had warmed his sordid nature when his dying relative 
had intreated him to succour his friendless and por- 
tionless girl; but his subsequent conduct. towards her 
proved that the protection he had for so many years 
afforded her was purely selfish. When he became the 
subject of a debilitating disease, no one else would en- 
dure his impatience and fretfulness, more especially as 
his domestics were but ill requited for the services they 
rendered him. The patience with which this gentle 
creature endured the ill-humour of her invalid uncle 
was by many attributed to interested views, it being 
generally supposed that she was to become his heiress ; 


but such persons wrongly estimated the character of | trude 


Gertrude Willoughby: her unremitting attentions and 
meek forbearance sprung from a deep sense of grati- 
tude. Her aged relative had, she said, been a father to 
her in her utmost need, and she deemed it her duty to 
repay the debt by fulfilling a daughter’s part. 

Mr Willoughby was a bigoted professor of religion, 
though lamentably deficient in practical piety; and the 
Rev. Mr Vivian, the rector of the parish, was the only 
person who was ever received as a guest at the inhos- 
pitable mansion. ‘The young churchman was handsome, 
talented, and accomplished : it was therefore no matter 
of surprise that he should make an impression on the 
warm and susceptible heart of its fair inmate. From 
the hour when she was bereft of her natural protector, 
she had never till now met with a congenial mind. 
The attachment was mutual; and she was too little 
versed in the cold policy of the world, to take it once 
into consideration that her uncle might object to the 
union. Though Mr Vivian was without personal pro- 
perty, he thought that, as his family was unexception- 
able, and his talents were likely to gain him preferment, 
there could be no reasonable objections to the match. 
He calculated also on the favour with which the old 
man had hitherto regarded him. But love and the san- 
guine spirits of youth had deceived him; for no sooner 
did he propose himself as a suitor for the young lady, 
than her uncle, in a fit of ungovernable rage, peremp- 
torily ordered him to quit the house, and never more to 
entér it. To the sordid heart of Willoughby all appeal 
was useless. It was his determination that if his niece 
ever married, it should be some wealthy person; and 
he was, moreover, too dependent upon her for his daily 
comforts, to make a sacrifice for her happiness. The 
unfortunate girl had therefore to endure an augmenta- 
tion of spleen for what he termed the rector’s temerity 
and her ingratitude. 

Gertrude now found her position almost insupport- 
able. A sense of duty had hitherto chained her to the 
sick couch of her relative; but now that he had acted 


- so unkind a part, she began to question if any moral 


obligation really bound her to devote her life to his 
service, Her lover, meanwhile, importunately urged his 
suit by letters sent through the medium of one of the 
domestics. He could not but be aware that any step 
taken by Miss Willoughby against the wishes of her 
uncle would probably deprive her of his fortune ; but he 
was too sincerely attached to her to allow any mercenary 
considerations to influence his conduct. He pleaded 
that his living was sufficient to provide them with all 
the comforts of life: its luxuries, he said, neither of 
them desired. The result of this correspondence was, 
that after a brief period of hesitation, Gertrude volun- 
tarily left the Hall to become the wife of the young 
churchman, and mistress of the humble 7 
The rage of the old man at the desertion of his niece 
knew no bounds, and it operated so powerfully upon 


his health, that he became a more confirmed invalid 
than before. 

I must now introduce a new, but not unimportant 
personage, to the reader: this was Mary, or, as she 
was tag o> | termed, Molly Hawkins, the housekeeper 
at the . Strange stories were whispered in the 
cottages concerning this woman’s early history; but 
all that was really known of her was, that she came 
with her daughter, then a young woman of two or three- 
and-twenty, to reside in the village, a few months prior 
to the purchase of the estate by Mr Willoughby, and 
that she was immediately engaged in his establishment. 
The powerful influence she appeared to have over a 
man who would permit no one else to oppose his wishes, 
was a matter of surprise. ‘That influence had not been 
exerted to promote the interests of her master’s protégée; 
and now that she had given him some grounds of com- 
plaint, she failed not to do her utmost to aggravate her - 
young mistress’s offence. So completely did her plan 
of separating the uncle and niece succeed, that the old 
man positively refused every solicitation made by Ger- 
to be admitted again to his presence, though she 
had afterwards reason to believe that the letters con- 
taining these appeals had been intercepted by the wily 
attendant, who, now that Willoughby was wholly con- 
fined to his chamber, seldom quitted his side for an hour. 

The continued displeasure of her relative was the 
only barrier to the young wife’s happiness; for she en- 
tered on her new duties with delight, and fulfilled them 
in a manner which reflected the highest credit upon 
her character. Hers were the quiet unobtrusive virtues 
which shine most conspicuously within the hallowed 
circle of home ; but as mistress of the rectory, she had 
a far wider sphere of usefulness than when the humble 
dependent of the niggardly master of the Hall. Her 
liberal hand was now open to relieve the temporal wants * 
of her husband’s poor parishioners, and she was no less 
willing to co-operate in administering to their spiritual 
necessities. How much good may be accomplished 
through the instrumentality of a pious and amiable 
woman, who devotes her days-to offices of charity, the 
records of eternity will alone unfold ! 

Many years glided on thus tranquilly, when an inci- 
dent occurred which effected an unlooked-for change in 
the rector’s family. 

The parsonage-house was situated on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; the Hall was, however, only discernible from 
the window of one of the chambers. When Gertrude 
first became an inmate of the dwelling, she was wont to 
visit this apartment, that she might cast a glance 
towards her late abode. Long association had made 
her uncle more dear to her than she had herself deemed 
possible ; but as year after year passed, and he took 
not the slightest notice of her, all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation ceased. It was the evening of the seventh 
anniversary of her wedding-day; she was now the 
mother of a little fairy, who made her home even 
more happy than heretofore. She felt, however, on this 
occasion some renewed nag of affection towards 
the protector of her helpless youth, and she escaped 
from the cheerful fireside, and the more than usually 
gay circle which were gathered there, to spend a few 
minutes in meditation at the little casement. The 
night was dark, and she could not discern the mansion, 
but she fixed her eyes in the direction, and called dow: 
a blessing on the head of its occupant. A sudden blaze 
of light here attracted her attention, and curiosity was 
changed to alarm when she observed that it increased 
in magnitude. ‘ The Hall is on fire!—the Hall is on 
fire!’ she shrieked forth; and her cry brought her 
husband and children to the spot. Her surmise was 
too true: some combustible matter had by accident 
ignited in the servants’ offices, and the left wing of the 
building was enveloped in flame and smoke. 

Unpopular as Mr Willoughby’s parsimonious spirit 
had made him amongst the villagers, they, for the 
sake of his amiable niece, were not slow in rendering 
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assistance. The man-servant came running to solicit 
it just as Mr Vivian was summoning them to the duty. 
The devastating element in the meantime destroyed 
nearly the whole of the wing; and the miserable old 
man, who was lying totally helpless in one of the cham- 
bers, was with difficulty conveyed by his two female 
domestics to a cottage in the vicinity. Here Gertrude 
and her husband found him in a state of terror which 
had almost bereft him of reason. The meeting was 
affecting in the extreme. Seven years had — since 
they had seen each other, and those years wrought 
a great change in the aspect of the invalid. He appeared 
more like some ghastly spectre than a living being. He 
survived the shock but a few days, and the only sane 
sentences he was heard to utter were violent self-accu- 
sations for having wronged his innocent niece. 

These observations naturally led Mrs Vivian to sup- 
pose that the property had been willed away from her. 
Great, therefore, was her surprise, when, in a deed-box 
which had escaped the fire, a will, duly signed and 
sealed, was found, making her his sole heiress. This 
document bore the date of the year in which the testa- 
tor had taken up his residence at the Hall. 

It is here necessary to state, that after assisting her 
fellow-servant in conveying her master from the flaming 
mansion, Molly Hawkins had been seized with a fit of 
paralysis, which deprived her of speech and conscious- 
ness. She lay for some weeks in the cottage of her 
daughter, who was now married to a labourer, and still 
resided in the village; and here she breathed her last. 
Judith Hawkins, or rather Judith Dawson, was disliked 
and shunned if possible even more than her mother had 
been. The poor man who was so unhappy as to make 
her his wife was little better than an idiot, and she con- 
sequently exerted undisputed authority in the family. 
This woman violently and pertinaciously persisted that 
the Hall, and the immense wealth left by the late Mr 
Willoughby, was her mother’s; that it had been willed 
to Molly by that gentleman in consideration of her 
long and faithful services; and that there was a docu- 
ment yet in existence (though it had been suppressed 
by the persons interested) which would prove the truth 
of her statements. These assertions greatly affected the 
sensitive mind of Gertrude. She thought it not impro- 
bable that her uncle had in a fit of anger willed away 
the property which he had previously designed for her. 
His dying words in a great measure corroborated the 
supposition ; yet, as justice was certainly on her side, 
and the pretended heiress lay in a state which gave no 
ne mee of light being thrown upon the subject, she 

itated not to take possession of the disputed wealth. 

The Hall underwent partial rebuilding and thorough 
repair, and the rector’s family subsequently left the little 
parsonage, and took up their abode in it. Mr Vivian was 
now a rich man; but he was too deeply interested in 
the profession to which he had devoted himself, to re- 
linquish it because he no longer stood in need of its 
emoluments. He merely engaged a curate to assist, to 
whom he paid the whole of the proceeds of the living, 
and still dwelt amongst his flock, like a father amongst 
his beloved children. Gertrude had it now in her power 
to exercise benevolence without making those self-sacri-. 
fices which she had hitherto done, and she and her hus- 
band went hand in hand in works of love and charity. 

Contrary to the wishes of Mrs Vivian, the two 


demestics who had resided so many years with Mr | girl, 


Willoughby left the house at his death, and removed 
into one of the northern shires. As these people had 
always shown great attachment to her, she was much 
surprised at their determination. No mention was 
made of them in the will; but deeming their services 
deserving a recompense, she presented them with a 
handsome sum ere she suffered them to depart. 
Gertrude now filled up her establishment from her 
husband’s parishioners; and strange as it may appear, 
amongst these was Susan Dawson, the daughter of her 
bitter foe. This girl had become attached to Mrs 
Vivian from having been a pupil in the village school 


at which that lady presided, and 
mission to become an under-servant in her nursery. 
Gertrude was too generous to permit the misconduct of 
the mother to affect her treatment of the daughter. 
She, moreover, saw that to remove her from the con- 
taminating influence of evil example would probably be 
to save her from ruin, and therefore acceded to her 
request without hesitation. 

Another seven years ela) with little change, ex- 
cepting that Mr Vivian’s ily increased in number, 
and, if possible, enjoyed an increase of happiness. A 
fresh vicissitude, however, now took place in Gertrude’s 
eventful life. Great events frequently spring from 
apparently trifling causes, and we must here enter into 

detail of some seemingly insignificant matters, in 
order to proceed with our story. 

Some relatives of Mr Vivian, who had been abroad 
for several years, wrote to intimate an intention to visit 
him en route on their return to their residence in Eng- 
land. As this family consisted of the master and mis- 
tress, servants and children, much preparation was 
necessary for their accommodation. Mrs Vivian, there- 
fore, proposed that some chambers, which had not been 
made use of since the death of her uncle, should be 
comfortably furnished for the reception of her own 
domestics, and that they should give up their apart- 
ments for the time to the strangers. This proposition 
met with general approval, with but one exception, 
and that was to the room which had been occupied by 
Molly Hawkins. A superstitious dread of they knew 
not what made the ignorant people shrink from the 
thought of sleeping in a chamber which she had tenanted. 
Susan Dawson, who was superior to such fears, volun- 
teered, however, to become the occupant. The old 
woman was her grandmother, and perhaps she was a 
little indignant at the odium cast upon her character. 
The servants were loud in their opposition to what they 
termed her folly. They were sure, they said, some evil 
would happen to her: and, by a singular coincidence, 
the girl had not occupied the chamber many nights, ere 
she was taken suddenly and seriously ill. The cause 
did not certainly originate in the apartment, or any- 
thing connected with it, but no reasoning could - 
suade the superstitious people out of their preconceived 
opinions on the subject. 

Judith, bad as she was, was not wholly without na- 
tural affection ; and hearing that her child was lying ill 
at the Hall, she broke a vow she had made, never to 
enter a house in which Mrs Vivian was mistress, and 
even solicited permission to attend her daughter in the 
ony of nurse. Gertrude could not refuse so reason- 
able a request, ee it was far from agreeable to her 
to have a person of Judith Dawson’s habits as an in- 
mate of her quiet dwelling. 

The crisis of Susan’s malady favourable ; but 
as she was for some weeks in a state of extreme weak- 
ness, and unable to leave her chamber, her mother still 
continued to attend her. Judith was one day reaching 
down a book from a closet, in compliance with the 
request of the invalid, when her hand unconsciously 
touched a secret opening, which disclosed a small aper- 
ture in the wall, wherein something lay concealed ; she 
seized on it with the eagerness of a vulture lighting on 
unexpected prey. 

‘Cannot you find the book, mother?’ asked the sick 
irl, drawing aside the curtain as she spoke. The 
almost fiendish expression which sat upon the counte- 
nance of her parent terrified her. ‘What is the mat- 
ter?’ she demanded, scarcely knowing whether to be- 
lieve she was in a state of sanity or not. 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ was the woman’s reply; and she 
t, for such it was, which 

i in her apron. 

*‘ Mother, you have taken something from that closet ; 
whatever it may. be, it is neither yours nor mine. I 
intreat of you to restore it to its place.’ 

Judith answered by a burst of wild laughter. Find- 

at concealment vain, she 


om 
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to terrify her daughter into silence. ‘I have found 
that which will show who is mistress of this mansion,’ 
she exultingly said, holding up the scroll to Susan’s 
view; ‘ but I charge you to speak of it at your peril. 
Mrs Vivian will learn her downfall soon enough.’ 

The menacing words which fell from the lips of her 
parent, the horrible gestures which accompanied them, 
and a presentiment that some evil was impending, ope- 
rated so powerfully on the feelings of the sick girl, that 
she sunk back on her pillow in a state of insensibility. 
A relapse of the disorder was the result. But though 
her life was now in imminent danger, Judith did not 
scruple to leave her, and set out that very night on a 
journey to London, that she might have legal advice on 
the matter which was uppermost in her thoughts. 

Dread of her mother’s resentment, and disinclination 
to expose her faults, induced Susan to regard her in- 
junction to silence; but the concealment preyed on her 
mind, and affected her already enfeebled frame to such 
a degree, that though the malady was subdued, it was 
apprehended that she would sink into adecline. Susan’s 
fondness for the children, and her general good conduct, 
had much endeared her to her mistress, and Mrs 
Vivian proposed visiting an adjacent watering-place, 
for the sole purpose of affording her the benefit of 
change of air and sea-bathing. The family were on the 
eve of departure, when apprised, through the medium 
of aman of law, that proceedings would forthwith be 
commenced against Gertrude Vivian for the unlawful 
possession of certain property, which could be proved 
to beloag to one Judith Dawson, in right of her mother 
Mary Hawkins, whom he affirmed to have been the 
lawful heiress to the said property. 

This letter threw the Vivians into consternation. 
The matter had remained quiet so long, that they had 
almost forgotten that their right had been disputed. 
The rector was willing to hope that no positive docu- 
ment had been found; but Susan, to whom the intelli- 
gence was tenderly communicated by her gentle mis- 
tress, now felt it to be her duty to reveal all she knew 
on the subject. This confession threw a fresh aspect on 
the affair: still Mr Vivian hoped it could be proved 
that the testator was in a state of imbecility when the 
more recent will was dictated and signed; on this 
ground his wife could maintain her own right to be 
inviolate. The visit to the watering-place was of course 
set aside, and Susan earnestly begged permission to 
accompany them to London. She felt herself placed 
in a most painful position. Her conscience, judgment, 
and every sentiment of affection and gratitude, induced 
her to espouse the cause of the Viviaus—to espouse it 
in opposition to a parent. 

We will not dwell upon the process of law: suffice it 
to say, that when the new will was brought before the 
court, it was found to be legal. It had been duly signed 
by the late Mr Willoughby’s two domestics, John and 
Margaret Webb; and these persons, having been sub- 
penaed by Judith Dawson, were obliged to confess, 
when put to their oath, though it was with evident 
reluctance, that their late master was to all appearance 
perfectly sane when the will received his signature. 

The fact was, that Webb and his wife had been 

vailed on to give their sanction to what they 
felt to be an unjust act; and they had left the neigh- 
bourhood on the death of their master, with the hope 
of escaping any further involvement in the unhappy 
affair, should the will in favour of the old woman ever 
come to light. 

By these means Gertrude was dispossessed of her 
waits property, and, with her family, once again re- 
turned to the rectory. Mrs Dawson did not make, as 
may be supposed, a very good use of the wealth she had 
acquired by such means. She launched out into the 
most reckless extravagance, and gathered together a 
number of dissolute and apne oy people, whose 
persuasions and intemperate example had so powerful 
an effect on the weak mind of her husband, that he fell 
a victim to the excesses in which he was induced to 


indulge. No words can give an adequate idea of the 
distress endured by Susan. The holy influences of 
such a home as she shared in the rector’s family had 
naturally tended to elevate her character, as well as 
refine her manners; and she now positively refused to 
share any part of the ill-gotten wealth. As Mrs Vivian 
could no longer afford to keep up her former establish- 
ment, she sought a situation in a distant town, that she 
might be removed from the more immediate knowledge 
of what was passing in her native village. 

Growing weary at length of the amusements which 
a country village afforded, Mrs Dawson purchased a 
handsome house in one of the principal squares in the 
metropolis. She here spent her time in frequenting 
places of public resort, or in giving expensive entertain- 
ments. There are always a set of persons to be met with 
who will flutter around the wealthy, be their preten- 
sions to respectability or their moral worth what it 
may. The widow, therefore, found it an easy matter 
to fill her spacious drawing-rooms with guests who 
wore at least a fashionable appearance. If their cha- 
racters had been investigated, it would have been dis- 
covered that not one of them could bear a very strict 
scrutiny. 

A career of reckless vice is not often of long dtration. 
Such was the case with the course pursued by this 
worthless woman. In less than three years after she 
became possessed of Mr Willoughby’s property, she met 
with an accident which suddenly terminated her miser- 
able life. 

The dreadful intelligence was communicated to Susan 
by the attorney who had acted for her mother in the 
late law affair; and he made it known in so abrupt and 
unfeeling a manner, that her sensitive mind for a time 
sunk under it, and she was again thrown upon a bed of 
sickness. The first shock over, however, she made a 
strong effort to undertake a journey to her native village, 
with the view of paying a visit to her late master and 
mistress. 

It was the winter season, and night had closed in ere 
the chaise in which she travelled reached the place of 
its destination. She was an unexpected guest, but not 
on that account unwelcome. The family group, collected 
around a blazing fire in the little parlour, now consisted 
of eight smiling faces. Mr Vivian was reading aloud 
from an amusing and instructive volume, whilst his wife 
and elder daughters were engaged with the needle. It 
was a beautiful picture of domestic harmony and ha 
piness, and it so powerfully affected the mind of the 
visitor, that she could not utter a word in reply to the 
various questions put to her regarding her health, and 
whether, judging od her haggard aspect, any misfor- 
tune had befallen her. 

‘It is not in the power of wealth to purchase such 
peace as I find here,’ she mentally soliloquised, ‘nor 
can it, I think, even add to it.’ 

The family had not heard of the death of Mrs Daw- 
son. Great was therefore their surprise when Susan, 
on recovering her self-possession, put into the rector’s 
hands a paper signed by herself, giving up all claim to 
the property, which, she affirmed, had been legally, but 
nevertheless unjustly, held by her late mother. Asto- 
nishment for some moments chained Mr Vivian's lips; 
but when he did speak, it was to express the admiration 
he felt for this noble act. Gertrude embraced her as 
she would have done a sister or a daughter. ‘ Dear 
Susan,’ she said, ‘ your exemplary conduct has con- 
ferred more real honour upon you than a coronet could 
have bestowed. You love us, and you imagine that 
you owe us a debt of gratitude, but I am convinced that 
a higher motive has instigated you to this self-sacrifice. 
A deep sense of justice, which the laws of man cannot 
controvert, though they may render it nugatory, has 
been the leading spring of your actions, and you would 
have relinquished a claim you felt to be unjust had we 
been total strangers to you.’ 

‘You have rightly judged me, dear Mrs Vivian,’ 
Susan made answer. 
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Gertrude, with the perfect concurrence of her hus- 
band, would have forced a considerable sum on the 
noble-minded girl, who was thus the means of reinstat- 
ing them in their former affluence, but she positively 
refused its acceptance. It was her wish to resume her 
former position in the family, but they would not hear 
of her being received otherwise than asa friend. An- 
other offer was, however, made her, which was, to be- 
come the mistress of an establishment of her own. A 
young farmer in the neighbourhood, charmed with the 
part she had taken in the affair, now came forward 
as a suitor for her hand, and was accepted. 

It need scarcely be told that Mr and Mrs Vivian did 
all in their power to advance the interests and promote 
the happiness of the young couple. They educated their 
children, and advanced their interests in life. Nearly 
threescore years have passed since the above-related 
transactions occurred. The inhabitants of the Hall and 
the inmates of the farm now lie in the little churchyard, 
but the name of Susan Dawson is remembered in her 
native village, and her moral worth is still the theme of 
panegyric among its inhabitants. 


A SWARM OF LOCUSTS. 


Speaking of natural exhibitions, a fall of locusts is, be- 
ond all comparison, the most awful I have ever seen ; and 
may be excused for digressing from the immediate thread 

of my narrative to give my readers some account of that 
dreadful owe which is considered in eastern and south- 
ern countries the most unfailing manifestation of the wrath 
of God. Travelling along the western coast of Africa, I 
once beheld this terrible infliction. These creatures fell in 
thousands and ten thousands around us and upon us, along 
the sands on which we were riding, and on the sea that was 
beating at our feet ; yet we were removed from their most 
oppressive influence ; for a few hundred yards to our right, 
darkening the air, the great innumerable host came on 
slowly and steadily, anes in a direct line, and in a 
mighty moving column. The fall of locusts from this cen- 
tral column was so great, that when a cow, directly under 
the line of flight, attempting ineffectually to graze in the 
field, approached her mouth to the grass, there rose imme- 
diately so dense a swarm, that her head was for the mo- 
- ment almost concealed from sight; and as she moved along, 
bewildered by this worse than Egyptian plague, clouds of 
locusts rose up under her feet, visible even at a distance as 
clouds of dust when set in motion by the wind on a stormy 
day. At the extremity of the field I saw the husbandmen 
bending over their staffs, and gazing with hopeless eyes 
upon that host of death, which swept like a destroying angel 
over the land, and consigned to ruin all the prospects of 
the year; for wherever that column winged its flight, be- 
neath its withering influence the golden glories of the har- 
vest perished, and the leafy honours of the forest disap- 
There stood those ruined men, silent and motion- 
overwhelmed with the magnitude of their calamity, 
yet conscious of their utter inability to control it; while, 
farther on, where some woodland lay in the immediate line 
of the advancing column, heath set on fire, and trees kind- 
ling into a blaze, testified the general horror of a visitation 
which the ill-fated inhabitants endeavoured to avert by 
such a frightful remedy. They believed that the smoke 
arising from the burning forest, and ascending into the air, 
would impede the direct march of the column, throw it 
into confusion, drive the locusts out to sea, and thus deliver 
the country from their desolating presence.—Lord Carnar- 
von's ‘ Portugal and Galicia.’ 


SCARCITY OF YOUNG CELEBRITIES. 


It is rather curious at first, to one unfamiliar with the 
artistic world, to see how little youth is to be met with 
amongst the celebrities. Our young poets are middle- 
aged men ; our rising authors are bald ; our distinguished 
painters are passing into the ‘sere and yellow leaf ;’ our 
very ‘young Englanders’ are getting gray and pursy. The 
truth is, life is short, and art is long; and although a privi- 


leged man does sometimes, in the ardour of youth, reach | bi 


the summit of reputation by a bound, either from the 
| om ge richness of his genius, or from having hit the 

vour of the movement, yet, as a general rule, celebrity 
is slowly gained, and not without many years of toilsome 
effort.— Lewes. 


YESTERDAY. 


I sxx it now, through bygone years, 
As plainly as of yore! 
Though grief and age have worn life's page 
And stained its traces o'er, 
That fairy home of boyhood’s time, 
When the world was pure and gay, 
Comes sweeping back o’er memory’s track 
As fresh as yesterday. 


You cannot say I’m weak and old, 
Or that my locks are gray— 


The stately wave thy branches gave 
Is solemn now as then, 

When underneath thy charméd shade 
I mused the hours away, 

Nor thought too bright the dreams I made 
In sunny yesterday. 


Thou creeping vine, that lov’st to twine 
Around the cottage door, 

And weave thy slender, netty arms 
My chamber lattice o’er— 

I've clapped my little hands for glee, 
And thought no vine so gay 

As the vine that clustered fruits for me 
In childhood’s yesterday ! 


Ye tinted flowers of varied hue, 
That fringe the walks along— 
Ye modest plants that hide from view 


With my long-forgot ‘ Hurra !’ 
I'm shouting loud the song of Hope 
You taught me yesterday!..... 


Alas! alas! that boyish song, 
For me, is hushed and still ; 

The blood that danced so light along 
Creeps slowly now and chill ; 

My sight grows dim—my limbs grow old— 
The vision fades away ; 

Though bright it seem, "tis but the dream 
Of bygone yesterday ! 


—From the Cottage Gardener. 


Cuarves WILTON. 


CONFESSION. 


Be not ashamed to confess that you have been in the 
wrong. It is but owning what you need not be ashamed 
of, that you now have more sense than you had before to 
see your error; more humility to acknowledge it; and 
more grace to correct it.—Seed. 


MARRIAGE OF MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES. 

We have received a letter from a lady belonging to the 
Moravian Communion, informing us that the author of an 
article in No. 244 of this Journal, entitled ‘ A Ride in South 
Africa,’ is mistaken as to the marriage of the missionaries. 
It seems they do not invariably go out unmarried, and 
some are married at the Cape. ‘The ‘lot,’ our correspon- 
dent adds, is a religious ceremony, performed occasionally 
by the elders of the congregations for the purpose of ascer- 
taining ‘ whether it is the Lord’s will that such and such 
a thing be done,’ and unless ‘ cast,” as she phrases it, at the 
desire of the individual affected by the result, it is not 
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= 
I see again the well-known scene— 
I tread the path anew 
Where lily, rose, and eglantine, . 
Commingling fragrance threw : ' 
T'm hale and young—I stand among 3 
The scenes of yesterday! 
Thou reverend, old, and hallowed oak, 
I hail thee once again! 
Amidst the blooming throng— 
I'm bounding down your garden slope 
| 
| 
inding. 
| 
| 


